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Tue first time I ever saw Dr. Beecher 
was in the summer of 1821, when, broken 
down in health and spirits by overwork, 
he made the journey to Maine mentioned 
in the Autobiography, Vol. 1, p.456. It 
was on Sunday, in Dr. Payson’s congre- 
gation, at Portland. He was sitting 
nearly opposite to me and very near, by 
the side of his father-in-law, Dr. Porter. 
Dr. Porter was a man of most venerable 
appearance, a model gentleman of the 
old school, always dressed with scrupu- 
lous neatness, silver buckles, black silk 
stockings, small clothes, etc., all in the 
antique style ; and every movement and 
gesture gentle and mild as a summer’s 
morning. What a contrast, every one 
will say, to his energetic and celebrated 
son-in-law! This was my first impres- 
sion. In my youthful fancy I said to 
myself, “ What a stubbed little nian, 
more like a blacksmith than a clergy- 
man.” J knew who he was, for I had 
heard Dr. Payson say the day before, 
that Dr. Beecher was in town, but very 
unwell, and with utmost urgency he 
could not induce him to preach. Dr. 
Payson seldom wished any one to preach 
for-him ; but the opportunity of hearing 
Dr. Beecher would have been at any 
time a precious boon both to himself and 
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congregation. He had preached there 
before, and they knew what he was. 
That was the favorite Church of the 
hardy, intelligent seamen of Portland ; 
and one of them, remarking on the per- 
sonal appearance of the two popular 
preachers, said, “ They look like little, 
rusty, old swivels; but get them into 
the pulpit, there they can speak as swivel 
never spoke before, and every shot hits.” 
This first impression of Dr. Beecher was 
the abiding one through life. Many 
years after, when I first saw Archbishop 
Whately, I had very much the same 
feeling. Though of more imposing ap- 
pearance, and more elaborately dressed 
than Dr. Beecher, my first thought was, 
“ How much like a sturdy New England 
blacksmith ;” and the black silk apron 
tended not a little to increase the resem- 
blance. 

Few preachers have exerted a wider 
or more beneficial influence than Dr. 
Beecher. Not because he was a pro- 
found theologian, or an acute metaphy- 
sician, or a man of wide literary culture ; 
in all these respects he had superiors 
among his own countrymen ; but because 
he was a man always most thoroughly in 
earnest, of strong powers of observation, 
a marvellous fertility and felicity of illus- 
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tration, and living every moment under 
the impression that he had a great work 
to do for God and man, which must be 
done at once, not a minute to be lost. 
He was all absorbed in bis work, he lived 
for nothing else, he thought of nothing 
else; and in all his plannings and exer- 
tions for his children, you never heard of 
desirable and easy positions in life, but 
of places where some good hard work 
could be done for God and man. The 
thought of anything else in regard to 
position in life scarcely ever came up in 
the family, or occurred to the minds of 
any of the household. The children 
were never taught, by precept or exam- 
ple, to despise or reject the innocent en- 
joyments of life; there was nothing of 
asceticism in the household; but what- 
ever was enjoyable was laid hold of with 
a keen, hearty, healthful relish, yet all in 
entire subordination to the one great 
question constantly recurring, “ What 
hard good work have I got to do to- 
day ?” 

There were some strange contrasts 
in Dr. Beecher’s character and career. 
Born in such a state of feebleness that 
he was laid aside as dead, he was strong, 
muscular, and physically vigorous to ex- 
treme old age. From childhood suffer- 
ing more or less from that complication 
of all stomach miseries called dyspepsia, 
he always had a power of working that 
was perfectly astonishing, and was seldom 
long at a time under the influence of 
prostrating disease. By hereditary de- 
scent a hypochondriac, he was one of 
the most cheerful, joyous, hopeful of 
men, to the very close of life. By nature 
ardent, confident, and impetuous, he was 
scrupulously cautious and pains-taking 
as to everything which he committed to 
writing for publication, and never took 
any important step without the most 
careful consultation with others. His 
sterling qualities were not gifts which 
he simply took as a passive recipient, 
but were in a great measure self-acquired. 
His lasting physical vigor, his hard- 
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worked, unfailing health, his uniform 
buoyant cheerfulness, his freedom from 
sadness, were all, to a great extent, the re- 
sult of the utmost watchfulness and care, 
of a determined, vigorous, unceasing, 
conscientious self-culture. He was a 
rare example of what a man can do for 
himself, if he only has the grace and the 
conscience to try and to persevere. He 
had a motive always present and effi- 
cient, and that motive was the glory of 
God and the good of men. He felt that 
his help was needed; that he was ap- 
pointed to do something, that he could 
do something, and that he must and 
would. What that something might be, 
he never went far to seek. He laid out 
no great plans for the future; he took 
just the work that came to him. Asa 
day laborer in God’s vineyard he left it 
to his great Employer to assign to him 
each day the task for the day, and he 
inquired no further. 

It is not at all the purpose of this pa- 
per to give a narrative of Dr. Beecher’s 
life, public or domestic; or to supply the 
reader with dates and statistics. All 
such things must be sought for in the 
Autobiography, where they can be found 
in satisfactory abundance. The whole 
object of these pages, as the title imports, 
is to give “ Sketches and Recollections,” 
illustrative of character and work, with- 
out any regard to completeness of nar- 
rative. The source from which I draw 
is mainly a personal acquaintance of 
forty years standing, much of the time 
in the most intimate relations of profes- 
sional, social, and domestic life. I think 
it may be useful to the religious public, 
and especially to the ministry, to have a 
simple and faithful delineation of the 
exact impression which, during that 
long period, he made on an honest and 
cordial fellow-laborer, who loved and 
reverenced without idolizing him. 

We first find Lyman Beecher, the 
blacksmith’s son of New Haven, a far- 
mer’s boy in Guilford, Conn., under the 
care of a shrewd, droll, indulgent uncle, 
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and a genial, loving aunt, who had no 
children of their own. The boy did not 
differ essentially from other boys of his 
station and generation. He was some- 
what distinguished for habits of negli- 
gence ; he could not learn to put away 
the tools in their right place, nor blow 
out the candle when he went to bed at 
night. He was never treated with se- 
verity. Sometimes his uncle would say, 
“Lyman, you shan’t have no candle,” 
but would never prevent his taking one; 
and if he seemed languid and drooping, 
the kind aunt would say, “ Lyman, you 
do n’t look a bit well to-day ; do go into 
the closet and get you a piece of pie.” 
By such training carefulness was not se- 
cured, but dyspepsia was. The boy was 
always good-humored and efficient, full 
of a restless activity, and ever on the 
alert to catch something that was lively 
and nimble, and could make a good 
struggle to get away, like trout and squir- 
rels and other animals of the kind. He 
never in all his life could take pleasure 
in hunting anything like a tortoise or a 
toad; there was not excitement enough 
in the chase. He had no special literary 
tastes. He could read Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, and Robinson Crusoe, and Tobit 
and Judith, and Bell and the Dragon, in 
the Apocrypha; but no remarkable in- 
tellectual aspirations were then excited. 
He undertook a college course on the 
proposal of his uncle, not because he then 
had a desire for learning, but because he 
was deadly sick of ploughing a hilly, 
swampy, fifteen acre corn-field with a 
yoke of slow-moving oxen. 

He entered Yale College in the last 
days of Dr. Stiles. Dr. Stiles was a 
man of learning and influence in his 
day ; but when young Beecher entered 
his study, he found there a little, precise, 
formal, pedantic, dry old man, almost 
extinguished under a big white wig ; and 
there was the least possible sympathy 
between teacher and pupil. Dr. Stiles, 
however, soon died, and Dr. Dwight came 
in his place. Here was a man that could 
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appreciate Beecher and Beecher could 
appreciate him; that is, after they began 
to develop themselves to each other ; 
for at first there was but little intellect- 
tual communion between them. Beecher 
had no taste for the mathematics and no 
abstract love of literature, and though a 
respectable scholar, he did not distinguish 
himself in the class room. He became 
more eminent when he took the college 
buttery, after the fashion of those days, 
and dispensed beer and cake and fruit 
to his fellow students for a practical 
consideration. 

It was when he commenced the study 
of theology, that he and Dwight began 
to know each other. Dr. Dwight was 
in many respects the most accomplished 
man of his day; and for breadth and 
versatility of literary culture he scarcely 
had his equal. As a theologian he was 
neither the most profound nor the most 
original of the New England school ; but 
his varied learning, his sound judgment, 
his excellent taste, his healthful moral 
nature, and his wide experience of life, 
placed him in a position to make what is 
on the whole the most complete and best 
exhibition of the New England theology 
that has ever yet been published. New 
England theologians need not, in any 
part of the learned world, blush to rec- 
ognize in Dr. Dwight their master and 
representative. 

It is a remarkable fact that almost all 
the distinguished theologians of New 
England have been Connecticut men, 
either by birth, or education, or resi- 
dence, and not unfrequently by all three. 
Dwight was born in Massachusetts, but 
he was educated, he lived, labored, and 
died, in Connecticut. The elder Ed- 
wards, though he lived and labored in 
Massachusetts, was born and educated 
in Connecticut. The younger Edwards, 
Bellamy, Strong, Smalley, Hopkins, Em- 
mons, Taylor, Tyler, Stuart, Beecher, to 
say nothing of the living, were all Con- 
necticut men; and whoever has dragged 
himself over the endless hills where Bel- 
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lamy, and Beecher, and Porter labored, 
or has staggered along among the craggy 
and precipitous rocks of Emmons’s birth- 
place, may naturally think that a theology 
developed and cherished by Connecticut 
men, must needs be a rugged and strong 
theology, and in some of its features 
perhaps rough and harsh. 

Dwight ought to have put Beecher to 
the study of the Greek Testament, as 
the primary and only infallible course of 
Christian theology. He was a scholar 
himself and knew what belonged to 
scholarship; and Beecher, like every 
other man of original and rich intellect, 
had an aptitude for the Greek language, 
and would have been an enthusiast in it 
had he been fairly introduced to it in his 
youth. He used ‘frequently to say in 
his later years, “Oh that I had been 
early initiated into the critical study of 
the Greek Testament; I should have de- 
lighted in it, and it would have been 
worth more to me than all the theologies 
I have ever read!” But in his days 
President Edwards, and not the Apostle 
Paul, was the leading theologian; and 
the words of the English translation of 
the Bible, and not the words of the orig- 
inal Greek, were the inspired utterances 
of God to men. This was really the 
case, though not theoretically. In theory 
the New England theologians were right, 
but in practice they were wrong. In 
theory they did recognize Paul and the 
original scriptures ; in practice they used 
only Edwards and the English transla- 
tion. In this respect they had widely 
degenerated from the Puritan fathers, 
who put all their confidence in the orig- 
inal scriptures and gave only a subordi- 
nate place to human theological systems 
and uninsvired translations, rejecting 
wholly the principle of Church authority, 
in obedience to which the Papists make 
the Vulgate version and the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent, their inspired 
Bible and their final theology. The 
prime cause of this degeneracy lay in the 
fascination and success of Edwards’s 
metaphysical writings. 
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Each generation and each class has its 
own proper work divinely assigned. It 
belonged to Beecher and his class to re- 
form public morals and correct erroneous 
inferences from the old theology; and 
to Stuart and his class to restore the 
original scriptures to their appropriate 
place and authority in theological discus- 
sion. 

Beecher began to preach at the age of 
twenty-three, after studying theology 
about nine months with Dr. Dwight; 
taking a course necessarily very limited 
and imperfect, and embracing but few 
of the topics belonging to the science, 
and those mainly the controversial points 
which had been discussed by President 
Edwards. He had no great expectations 
of success; but was full of zeal in his 
profession, and all aglow with the desire 
to do good. The first man who com- 
mended his preaching, so far as he knew, 
was Dr. Dwight. It went like a sun- 
beam through his whole soul. 

His first settlement was at East Hamp- 
ton, on Long Island, in an obscure, out 
of the way parish, on an annual salary 
of three hundred dollars, with something 
by way of settlement, small even for 
those days of simple manners and limited 
incomes. At this time he received the 
richest gift which God ever gave him, 
the wife of his youth, Roxana Foote. 
With a purity and loveliness of nature 
almost angelic, with a strong, clear, New 
England mind, trained and enlarged by 
a most assiduous self-culture, healthful, 
industrious, and heartily devoted to her 
duties, she was all that a husband and a 
pastor and a family could desire. The 
best things which he ever did himself, 
and the best that have been done by the 
family, were due in no small degree 
to her nature, character, and influence. 
He was fully aware of his obligations to 
her; and in the early part of his minis- 
try he said to a friend, after they had 
been listening to some of her judicious 
and well-timed criticisms on one of his 
public performances, “ If I am ever good 
for anything, it is that woman who will 
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be the making of me.” She was by birth 
and preference an Episcopalian ; but she 
was not a bigot, and saw in her husband 
qualities which reconciled her to what 
would otherwise have been an undesira- 
ble change in the outward forms of wor- 
ship. She was of a highly esthetic 
nature, and every way qualified to sup- 
ply and correct whatever there might 
have been that was defective and infelic- 
itous in his own character and training. 
A most happy marriage, and blessed with 
eight healthful and vigorous children. 

He had some pleasant rencounters on 
account of his Episcopal connections. 
Though the old clergyman of Guilford, 
where they attended Church, was rather 
of the dullest, this in no wise abated their 
ecclesiastical pretensions. Just after his 
marriage, passing a field where the quiz- 
zical old uncle who had brought him up, 
was mowing, he heard him calling out, 
“ Hallo, youngster, they say you have no 
right to preach, you have never been 
ordained.” B. “ Gota good scythe there, 
Uncle Lot?” L. “First rate.” B. 
“Who madeit?” L. “Dun’no; bought 
it over to the store.”. B. “ And if you 
had another that was made by a black- 
smith, who you supposed could trace his 
authority for making scythes all the way 
up to St. Peter, and yet the scythe 
would n’t cut any more than a sheet of 
lead, which would you take to mow 
with?” L. “Go ‘long, you rogue; ho, 
ho, ho!” His metaphors were usually of 
the nature of arguments addressed to 
common sense. 

From the beginning of his ministry he 
was warmly engaged in promoting revi- 
vals of religion and reforms of public 
morals; not that he had ever formed any 
plan of being a revivalist or reformer ; 
but he found religion dead, and it must 
be brought, to life again; he saw gross 
public abuses, and they must be removed. 
As he once said of himself, “I never had 
any intention of being a reformer; but 
always, when I saw a rattlesnake in my 
path, I would smite it.” This was ex- 
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actly the truth. His public life was not 
the result of any plan to do this or that, 
or to be this or that; but successive im- 
pulses to do things which lay before him 
waiting to be done. 

While he was at Long Island, the sub- 
ject of duelling, in consequence of the 
the death of Hamilton at the hands of 
Burr, greatly agitated the public mind. 
Into this subject he entered with all the 
ardor of his nature, and preached and 
published that celebrated discourse which 
first made him known beyond the boun- 
daries of his parish and presbytery. In 
this composition the germs of his future 
power were clearly seen. For himself 
he had never had any dreams or antici- 
It was only by 
doing things that he found out he could 
do them, and he was delighted with the 
discovery. All his life long it was his 
joy to see a thing well done, and whether 
by himself or another it seemed to make 
no difference with him. He enjoyed his 
own bright performances without conceit 
and those of others without envy; and 
was equally exhilarated by both. This 
entire simplicity and freedom from self- 
seeking was through life one of the pecu- 
liar charms of hischaracter. During his 
labors in Boston he one evening made a 
brilliant speech on lyceums which every 
body the next day was admiring. While 
I was congratulating him on his success, 
he looked round on me as pleased asa boy, 
and said, in the simplicity of his heart, 
“TI do believe it was about as good a 
thing as ever I did.” He was just as 
much pleased with it as if somebody else 
had done it, and no more. It was some- 
times surprising to see how he would 
enjoy the sermons which other men 
preached, when he had opportunity to 
hear them. There were cases in which 
TI guessed he had not heard a word of the 
sermon, but had just listened to the text 
aud then gone on making his own ser- 
mon, imagining all the while that he was 
hearing it from the pulpit. The sin of 
envy, alas, so common, was one from 
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which he was entirely free ; and his van- 
ity, of which he had a due share, was 
never obtrusive or offensive, but harm- 
less and amusing as a child’s. 

In 1510 he removed to Litchfield, in 
Connecticut, and there was opened to 
him a wider field of labor and usefulness. 
He took a prominent part in the so-called 
“ toleration controversy,” in which (as he 
afterwards characteristically remarked) 
“ T found at last that I was on one side and 
God on the other, and God’s side proved 
the best.” His motives were none the 
less pure, nor his zeal any the less disin- 
terested; and his efforts were doubtless 
accepted by his Heavenly Father, though 
his work, as the Apostle Paul expresses 
it, was burned up in the fire of the judg- 


ment. He next with all his heart entered’ 


on the work of building up the spiritual 
wastes, of which there were many in 
Connecticut; promoting revivals of re- 
ligion, of which there was great -need, 
for religion everywhere was dead; and 
reforming the public morals, especially 
in regard to drunkenness, a vice that 
then threatened to swallow up the whole 
community in one vortex of irretrievable 
ruin. In all these efforts he was the mov- 
ing spirit, never discouraged, never tired, 
always full of joyous hope, in circum- 
stances where scarce aray of light could 
be seen by other eyes. He was poor, 
his income quite inadequate to the sup- 
port of his family; but he was all the 
while working like a day laborer and 
putting to their utmost tension talents 
which would easily have commanded af- 
fluence in any secular calling ; yet with- 
out a thought, either for himself or his 
children, of ever doing anything else than 
living for his ideas. We wasa prime mover 
in the establishment of the Christian 
Spectator, and one of its most efficient 
and fruitful writers. The associations 
for foreign and home missions, for the 
distribution of the Bible and religious 
tracts, etc., found in him a ready and la- 
borious helper from the beginning. 
While he was at Litchfield arose the 
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theological strife afterwards known as 
the New Haven controversy. It wasa 
conflict attended with many painful and 
hurtful incidents; but there was a ne- 
cessity for it, and its results have been 
good. The Orthodox Congregationalists 
of New England had always professed 
to take the Bible, — the original, inspired 
word of God, — as the sufficient and only 
infallible rule of faith and practice in all 
matters pertaining to religion. But the 
metaphysical turn given to the great 
Arminian controversy had not been fa- 
vorable to the philological study of the 
Bible ; and for two or three generations 
the original Scriptures had ceased to be 
the theological manual of the New Eng- 
land clergy. It was not uncommon fifty 
and seventy years ago to find celebrated 
preachers and theological writers who 
could scarcely make out a Greek or He- 
brew text even with the help of a lexi- 
con; and passages would be quoted 
with great vehemence and triumph in 
support of particular points, the whole 
available power of which was due to the 
falling short of, or the exaggerating the 
force of, the original by the English 
translators. As an illustration of my 
meaning, I will refer to the word trans- 
gression, in I John iii: 4, and to the phrase 
to the intent that, in Ephesians iii: 10. On 
all points of theology Jonathan Edwards 
was God’s interpreter to them; and as 
matter of fact, whatever the theory 
might have been, President Edwards 
actually became, to the great majority 
of the Orthodox Congregationalists of 
New England, especially the clergy, Bi- 
ble, Pope, Council of Trent, and all, so 
far as the authoritative decision of dis- 
puted points in theology was concerned. 
But Edwards, though a great and good 
man, was by no means a perfect one, 
either intellectually or ethically; and 
could he have been consulted during his 
life, he would have shrunk with horror 
from the position in which his followers 
practically placed him; for humility and 
self-distrust were prominent traits in his 
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elevated and: beautiful character; and 
he was by no means a bigot to his own 
opinions, but on mature investigation 
treated them as freely as he did the 
opinions of others. 

Dr. N. W. Taylor of New Milford, 
afterwards of New Haven, was Dr. 


Beecher’s most intimate and trusted 


friend all his life long. Whatever may 
be thought of his theology, no one will 
deny that his was a mind of great 
strength and energy and metaphysical 
acuteness. He early and clearly saw 
very grave defects in the definitions and 
reasonings of Edwards. In January, 
1819, he wrote to Dr. Beecher, “ The 
first defect is his (Edwards’s) definition 
of moral agency or free will. Now I 
cannot but think this defect even a gross 
one. If language has any meaning, a 
free will is a will that is free; and to say 
that free will is a power to do as we 
please, or as we will, is saying nothing 
to the purpose.” (Autobiog. Vol. I. p. 
385-6.) Certainly very well said, and a 
truer sentence was never written. In 
some remarks, addressed to a minister 
of the Church of Scotland, in respect 
to his treatise on the freedom of the will, 
Edwards gives his most carefully con- 
sidered definition of what he understands 
by freedom. “Liberty, as I have ex- 
plained it, p. 88, and other places, is the 
power, opportunity, or advantage, that 
any one has to do as he pleases, or con- 
ducting in any respect according to his 
pleasure, without considering how his pleas- 
ure comes to be as itis.” (Works, Worces- 
ter edition, Vol. v., p. 336.) The last 
clause annihilates all that precedes, and 
instead of a-free will gives us a servum 
arbitrium as severe as that of Luther in 
the earliest days of his theological train- 
ing. It is neither common sense nor 
common law. The sick old man, neither 
insane nor idiotic, in his last hours, sur- 
rounded by greedy expectants, does as he 
pleases when he dictates and signs his 
will. But if these expectants are obvi- 
ously the cause of his pleasure being as it 
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is, does common sense or common law 
consider him free? Does the will stand ? 
The criminal, at the time of his execu- 
tion, does as he pleases, his action is in 
accordance with his volition, he acts as he 
wills, when he steps on to the platform 
of the gallows, but is he therefore free, 
is his will free? Yet this is all the free- 
dom which Edwards’s definitions and ar- 
guments allow to the will; and to say 
that this is in reality freedom, is a mere 
mockery. 
Without considering how his pleasure 

comes to be as it is? That is the most 
important, the most fundamental con- 
sideration of all; especially when we 
are thinking of the relations between 
finite creatures and their infinite Creator. 
With this definition of liberty, Edwards’s 
celebrated distinction between natural 
and moral inability is a mere illusion, and 
his moral inability is practically not a 
whit better than the natural inability of 
the older Calvinism. How much better 
John Eliot, the Indian apostle, under- 
stood this point! And what a pity that 
he, instead of Edwards, had not been 
New England’s theological oracle, at 
least so far as this subject is concerned ! 
In one of his letters to Richard Baxter, 
speaking of the likeness of God in which 
it is said (Gen. i: 26) that man was 
created, Eliot suggests that one chief 
thing, in which this likeness consists, is - 
that we can act like God, according to 
our light, by choice, without compulsion, 
that we can be the authors of our own acts 
and determine our own choice. “ This 
(continues he) is spontaneity, the nature 
of the will lieth in this.” It is exactly 
this spontaneity (which Edwards ignores,) 
-that makes the distinction between mind 
and matter, between the moral and the 
physical; and it is the quality, above all 
others, which is referred to, when it is 
said, So God created man in his own im- 
age, in the image of God created he him. 
(Gen. i: 27). God, in distinction from 
all nature, has this spontaneity, and He 
endowed man with the same; and. thus 
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after His own likeness did He create 
man, and elevated Him above all the 
works of nature which He had made. 
Dr. Beecher, when fighting with the 
Philistines, was perfectly fearless, and 
never hesitated to deliver a free and hard 
blow wherever he could. But when 
Judah was pitched against Ephraim and 
Ephraim against Judah, his whole feeling 
and policy changed. Then he could 
never bear tostrike. He hesitated, tem- 
porized, compromised. The harmony of 
the Congregational ministers of New 
England with each other, the union of 
the Congregational with the Presbyterian 
churches, this was to him the glory of 
Christ’s kingdom, the threshold of the 
millenium, it must not be disturbed. He 
made every sacrifice to preserve it, and 
thereby increased the difficulty which he 
feared, and hastened and exacerbated 
the catastrophe which he dreaded. He 
checked the theologically more adventu- 
rous spirit of Taylor; and by his love 
prevailed on his friend still to draw as 
much as possible in the old harness of 
Edwards. The result was not ‘happy. 
Though it prevented some temporary 
evil, it embarrassed and embittered the 
whole strife, and sent Taylor into the 
ring against the most practised pugilists 
with one hand tied behind him. It is 
_ true that Taylor and Beecher did agree 
with Edwards on all the leading topics 
of Christian theology, but on this and its 
related points they decidedly differed 
from their master; and though they in- 
sisted, and perhaps justly, that Edwards, 
in order to be consistent with himself 
and true to the Bible, ought in these re- 
spects also to have believed and taught 


just as they did, yet it was plain that he ° 


did not; and it would have been best 
from the first to have made a clean breast 
of it and said so. Dr. Taylor, if left to 
himself, would probably have followed 
this course ; and his unshaken friendship 
for Dr. Beecher, through all the subse- 
quent embarrassments of the controversy, 
was sublime in its fidelity and magna- 
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nimity. I never could adopt Dr. Tay- 
lor’s theological system ; but on the point 
referred to in his letter quoted above, I 
have no doubt that he was entirely right. 

Moreover, why is it not always best, 
in our theological reasonings, to go di- 
rectly to the fountain head? As has 
been said by another, why should we 
be continually obliged to insist, “My 
tree is like that old log, and that old log 
is like the tree of Paradise?” Why not 
go directly to the tree of Paradise itself 
and let the old log be? We make too 
much ef the human theologies, and too 
little of the divine theology of the Scrip- 
tures. The Bible does not reveal all we 
desire to know, and so we supplement, 
and patch, and piece out, and soon come 
to be more in love with our supple- 
ments, and patchings, and piecings, than 
with the scripture; and make what 
should be only a matter of theological 
inquiry an essential article of faith. 
When a man joins a particular Church, 
he is certainly bound by the creed of 
that Church so long as he retains his 
connection with it. If he abandons the 
creed, he ought, in all good faith and 
honesty, and with whatever inconveni- 
ence to himself, to leave the Church. 
But creeds may be too strictly as well as 
too loosely interpreted ; and the former 
fault, if not so common, is quite as mis- 
chievous as the latter. 

The chief infelicity in the theological 
discussions of New England, from the 
time of Edwards, was an almost total 
neglect of dogmatic history and scripture 
philology. Theologians felt, thought, 
and reasoned very much as they might 
have done if there had nevér been any 
theological writers worth studyiig ex- 
cept Edwards and Bellamy, Hopkins 
and Andrew Fuller, etc.; as if all men of 
all ages, races, and nations had been 
epitomized and stereotyped in the inhab- 
itants of New England, especially the 
members of their own congregations ; 
and God had come down into some New 
England village not a great while ago 
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and told off the words of the English 
Bible, giving them as the whole of his 
revelation to all mankind. No one saw 
more clearly or regretted more deeply 
this narrowness than Dr. Beecher in the 
latter part of his life; and no one ever 
more zealously forwarded the deepest 
and most thorough linguistic and histor- 
ical investigation. He felt with sorrow 
that it was too late for him to begin 
anew. His efforts: and failures in the 
direction of history and philology were 
sometimes amusing. When on his trial 
for heresy before the Cincinnati Presby- 
tery, he wished to give a summary of the 
evangelical doctrines from the time of 
the early Church fathers downwards, and 
I was to helphim. Iloaded myself with 
the proper books, went to his study and 
began to read, now from one author and 
then from another, while he wrote. We 
had not continued long in this employ- 
ment before he began to grow cloudy, 
bewildered, and perplexed; and at length 
exclaimed, with an impatience that was 
laughably pettish, “ Pish! pshaw! take 
your books away, Stowe; they plague 
me;” and then he proceeded to take all 
his learning bodily out of Scott’s reply 
to Tomlin. He had his own work to do 
and he did it; but it was not investiga- 
tion among words and books; it was 
striking at living men with a living truth 
of the present hour; it was just the 
kind of work which Justin Martyr, and 
‘Tertullian, Chrysostom, and Augustine 
did in their day for the men of their 
generation. 

Dr. Beecher to his life’s end was true 
to his instincts in regard to the elect. In 
all the sharp controversies of his time he 
never did publish, write, or speak hard 
and harsh things against those of his the- 
ological assailants whom he regarded 
as really and at heart the friends of 
Christ, however severely they might have 
wounded his feelings, or, in his estimation, 
violated the rights of individual friend- 
ship. To Dr. Taylor he was always 
faithful, as Taylor to him; and no temp- 
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tation could ever induce him to utter a 
word against this most beloved of all 
his personal and theological friends. He 
died loving Taylor above all other men, 
and requested to be buried by his side. 
The mutual confidence and love of these 
two most masculine of men, uninter- 
rupted to the last, was beautiful. It is 
a pity that they could not have known 
more, at the beginning of their career, 
of what had been done by other theolo- 
gians, centuries before Edwards was 
born, or Connecticut had heard the voice 
of a Christian preacher. 

Dr. Beecher went to Boston in 1825. 
The plan had been to call Dr. Payson of 
Portland; but he was well aware that 
his health was wholly insufficient for the 
labor required there, and wisely refused 
to go. Nor, if he had had his health, 
could he have done the work which fell 
to Dr. Beecher. Dr. Payson could 
preach and pray as well as any man that 
ever lived; but as to laying out exten- 
sive plans of aggression beyond the lim- 
its of his own congregation, attending 
councils, making speeches at public meet- 
ings, writing essays and reviews, watch- 
ing over theological discussions, taking 
care of all the young men he could drum 
up for the ministry, organizing the la- 
bor of others, setting everybody at work, 
in short, wheeling any number of differ- 
ent heavily laden wheel-barrows all at one 
and the same time, this is what Dr. 
Payson could never have done; but this 
and more is what Dr. Beecher did during 
all the six years he labored in Boston. 
He was fifty years of age when he re- 
ceived the call; many thought him too old 
totake such a position; his friend Payson 
died at the age of forty-four. But his 
half-dozen years in Boston were the busi- 
est, the most laborious, the happiest, and 
visibly the most successful years of his 
life. The results are well known, and 
every one can form his own judgment in 
respect to them. It is not my purpose 
to enter upon any discussion of them, but 
simply to tell what I know from personal 
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observation was the spirit and temper in 
which he carried on these multifarious 
labors. 

He felt in his inmost soul that Unita- 
rianism was a ruinous heresy; he saw 
with pain the ascendency it had gained 
in the social, political, and literary life of 
Eastern Massachusetis, and that its in- 
fluence was fast extending to other parts 
of the country; and he was conscious 
(so he thought) of a divine call to him 
to draw. the sword of the Spirit, and do 
battle valiantly for “God and for truth.” 
Right or wrong, such was his conviction, 
and his whole conduct was in exact ac- 
cordance with it. No obstacles appalled 
him, no disappointments discouraged him, 
no slanders disturbed him, no severity of 
criticism troubled him. If the censures 
were just, he profited by them ; if unjust, 
he let them “ go downstream.” He was 
never irritated, he never had a feeling of 
personal ill-will against any of his assail- 
ants, even the bitterest and most unscru- 
pulous. No where in the world, I believe, 
was the feeling of veneration for the pow- 
ers that be in society ever stronger than in 
Eastern Massachusetts, and no where 
was it ever more difficult to make a stand 
against the higher classes. But this was 
a feeling with which he had little sym- 
pathy; its existence in the community 
excited mirthfulness rather than inspired 
him with a like fearfulness; and this 
hilarious boldness was contagious and 
gathered others around him and ani- 
mated them with his own courage. A 
rebuff, apparently the most formidable, 
only made him laugh with a real, hearty, 
good-natured outburst of merriment. He 
was sure of his cause, and when owls 
and bats perched on his chariot expect- 
ing to break it down, or crush him within 
it, why should he not be merry ? 

When Bernard Whitman’s elaborate 
attack was in course of publication, the 
Doctor, knowing that I had seen some of 
the proof-sheets, asked me one morning 
in Boston what sort of a thing it was 
going to be. I told him it was a collec- 
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tion of every reproachful thing, true or 
false, which had been reported against 
the Orthodox for the last twenty years, 
and set forth in a style peculiarly trench- 
ant and well-calculated to inflame the 
public prejudice already so strong. “ Oh,” 
said he brightening up, “a grand book of 
reference.” I thought he was treating the 
subject with too much levity, and walked 
away rather displeased. Turning round 
after a little while, ] saw him standing 
on the pavement, looking towards me, 
and laughing at the oddity of his conceit 
till his face was red asacherry. Then 
I thought I might as well laugh too, and 
lost all fear of Bernard Whitman and 
his book. 

When the Cambridge men, with an 
air of no little triumph, effectually re- 
futed his interpretation of absque remedio, 
in a passage from John Calvin, he read 
their spicy animadversions with a most 
benignant smile on his face, and quietly 
remarked, “ Well, all this proves that 
they understand Latin better than I do. 
Everybody knew that before ; they need 
not crow over it so.” He made no pre- 
tensions to classical erudition or book 
learning. His gifts lay in quite another 
direction, and he knew it. Besides, he 
was so sure of his cause that nothing 
could disturb him; for himself he cared 
little, the cause was everything; and a 
good cause could not be permanently 
benefited by even a friendly mistake or 
permanently injured by a slander. If 
ever a man lived a long and laborious 
life, simply for an idea, that man was 
Lyman Beecher. 

The morning after his Church on Han- 
over street had been burnt, and the fire- 
men and the mob had been amusing 
themselves all night with their rustic 
jokes about “old Beecher” and “his hell- 
fire,’ several of us were assembled in 
Pierce’s book-store in rather a lugubrious 
state of mind. Presently the Doctor, 
who had been to view the ruins, and saw 
his proud, substantial, stone tower split 
from top to bottom with the intense 
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heat, came skipping in gay as a lark, 
“ Well,” said he “my jug’s broke; just 
been to see it.” As there was no affec- 
tation in this,—-as it was all simple and 
hearty as the utterance of a school-boy 
just let loose from the school-room, what 
could we do but join in the laugh and 
partake of the hopefulness ? Those who 
are acquainted with the facts will re- 
member that there were circumstances 
which made the conflagration rather mor- 
tifying, and the Doctor’s joke peculiarly 
appropriate. 

The same simplicity, buoyancy, and 
imperturbable good-humor, disarmed 
opposition when he came in personal 
contact with an opponent. An old wood- 
sawyer, whom we will call W. —, a 
rough, strong, shrewd man, who be- 
longed to a rival sect, was violently prej- 
udiced against the Doctor, especially on 
account of his total abstinence principles. 
He had never seen him—-and would 
not hear him preach. This man had 
a large lot of wood to saw opposite to 
the Doctor’s house. The Doctor de- 
pended upon constant manual labor 
for keeping up his own health; and in 
Boston, where he could not enjoy the 
luxury of a garden to dig in, he was 
often puzzled to find means to keep him- 
self in good working order. The conse- 
quence was that he sawed all the wood 
for his own large family, and often find- 
ing that too little, would beg the privilege 
of sawing at the wood pile of a neighbor. 
He was fastidious in the care of his 
wood-saw, having it always at hand in 
his study half concealed among minutes 
of councils, incomplete magazine articles, 
and sermons, and the setting of his saw 
was often duly accomplished while he set- 
tled nice points of theology with his boys, 
or took counsel with brother ministers. 

Looking out of his study window one 
day, when’ his own woodpile was re- 
duced to a discouraging state of order — 
every stick sawed and split—he saw, 
with envy, the pile of old W. in the 
street. Forthwith he seized his saw, 
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and soon the old sawyer of the street 
beheld a man, without cravat and in shirt- 
sleeves, issuing from Dr. Beecher’s house, 
who came briskly up and asked if he 
wanted a hand at his pile; and forthwith 
fell to work with a right good will, and 
soon proved to his brother sawyer that 
he was no mean hand at the craft. 

Nodding his head significantly at the 
opposite house, W. said — 

“ You live there ?” 

B. “Yes.” 

W. “ Work for the old man?” 

B. “ Yes.” 

W. “What sort of an old fellow is 
he?” 

B. “Oh, pretty much like the rest of 
us. Good man enough to work for.” 

W. “Tough old chap, ’ain’t he ?” 

B. “Guess so, to them that try to 
chaw him up.” 

So the conversation went on till the 
wood went so fast with the new comer 
that W. exclaimed, 

“First rate saw that of yourn!” 

This touched the Doctor in a tender 
point. He had set that saw as carefully 
as the articles of his creed — every tooth 
was critically adjusted, and so he gave a 
smile of triumph. 

“Tsay,” said W., “where can I get a 
saw like that?” 

B. “I do n’t know, unless you buy 
mine.” 

W. “Will you trade? What do you 
ask ?” 

B. “I don’t know. Ill think about 
it. Call at the house to-morrow, and I 
‘ll tell you.” 

The next day the old man knocked, 
and met the Doctor at the door, fresh 
from the hands of his wife, with his coat 
brushed and cravat tied, going out to 
pastoral duty. 

W. gave a start of surprise. 

“ Oh,” said the Dr., “you ’re the man 
that wanted to buy my saw. Well, you 
shall have it for nothing — only let me 
have some of your wood to saw, when 
you work on my street.” 
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“Be hanged,” said old W., when he 
used afterwards to tell the story, “if I 
did n’t want to crawl into an auger-hole, 
when I found it was old Beecher himself 
Thad been talking with so crank the day 
before.” 

It scarcely need be said that from that 
time W. was one of the Doctor’s stout- 
est and most enthusiastic advocates, not 
a word would he hear said against him ; 
he affirmed that “old Beecher is a right 
glorious old fellow, and the only man in 
sthese parts that can saw wood faster than 
I can.” 

The Doctor’s unconscious, rustic sim- 
plicity led to many amusing scenes. I 
was walking one morning with the senior 
R. H. Dana in one of the narrow streets 
which lead to the Quincy Market. We 
soon saw the Doctor rushing up on the 
other side of the street with a bundle of 
what seemed to be oysters tied up ina 
silk handkerchief in one hand, and in the 
other a lobster which he was holding by 
the back with all the claws sprawling 
outward. Something had happened the 
night before which had pleased him very 
much, and seeing us he stopped and be- 
gan to harangue us across the street with 
great animation, vehemently gesturing 
with his bundle of oysters and with his 
lobster alternately. Perceiving that he 
was becoming rather more conspicuous 
than was desirable (for there was soon 
a crowd in the street looking very much 
amused) he desisted and walked on. 
“ Well,” said Dana with a laugh, “ I never 
before heard the Doctor speak with such 
eclat” (a claw). If there had been any 
affectation in such incidents they would 
have been repulsive; but simple and 
natural as they were, and taken in con- 
nection with the power he was continu- 
ally exerting, as a speaker, and writer, 
and public man, they had to his personal 
friends an unspeakable charm. 

Tn 1832, at the age of fifty-seven, a 
time of life when most men begin to seek 
retirement and repose, he broke away 
from all his interesting associations in 
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Boston to go to Cincinnati and engage 
in the arduous enterprize of building up 
a city Church and establishing a new 
theological seminary. At a conference 
of churches in Old Cambridge two years 
before I had heard him intimate that he 
might himself ere long go West; but I 
took it for a mere rhetorical outburst, 
and never expected anything to come of 
it. But often what appeared to be very 
careless remarks of his, were the result 
of mature deliberation, and a settled 
purpose. He went with the most san- 
guine expectation of being cordially wel- 
comed by all parties in the Presbyterian 
Church and securing the immediate con- 
fidence of the Cumberland Presbyterians 
and the Congregationalists. He had re- 
ceived assurances which gave him some 
ground for these pleasing anticipations. 
But the aspect of things soon changed. 
The theological strife was embittered, 
and the anti-slavery conflict began to 
rage like a tornado. Some of the men 
whom he had all his life regarded as 
among the most trustworthy of his per- 
sonal and theological friends piled ob- 
struction upon obstruction in his path ; 
and between anti-slavery and pro-slavery 
he was picked to tatters. In theology 
he was required to prove, not only that 
his theology was right, but that it did 
not differ essentially from the traditions 
of the older Calvinism. The first he 
thought an easy task ; but the second oc- 
casioned him no little perplexity, though 
even here, such was his adroitness and 
really honest orthodoxy, he would have 
gained a substantial success, had not 
other matters, aside from the questions 
purely theological, drizzled in and made 
a quagmire in which it was impossible 
either to wade or swim. As to slavery 
he had never given his attention partic- 
ulatly to it; he held substantially to the 
old compromise traditions ; his mind had 
been wholly absorbed by other themes 
and his hands full of other work ; he had, 
without being conscious of it, not a little 
of the old Connecticut prejudice about 
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the blacks; and his great theological 
master, the elder Jonathan Edwards, 
was openly an advocate of Christian sla- 
very on the Mosaic platform, which Dr. 
Beecher never was. It was only the 
younger Jonathan Edwards and Samuel 
Hopkins, among the earlier Connecticut 
divines, who were clearly and decidedly 
anti-slavery. In this controversy, as in 
everything else, Dr. Beecher acted con- 
scientiously, according to the light he 
had; and it required what is called the 
logic of events to bring him as well as 
other men clearly into the day-light. 
Though he had always detested slavery 
with an honest detestation, yet he was 
always so afraid there would be a split 
among the churches! Thank God, that 
all the attempts of the non-slaveholding 
churches to prevent a split while retain- 
ing slavery, were at length annihilated by 
the determination, and violence, and ar- 
rogance of the slaveholding churches. 
Not by the piety of the North, but by 
the wickednesss of the South, was this 
great deliverance at last effected. Praise 
God for it any way; as I doubt not 
Dr. Beecher now does in heaven, how- 
ever he might have felt about it while 
on earth. 

He worked, during all these difficul- 
ties, like a Hercules, and never lost 
courage or hope. Disappointment fol- 
lowed disappointment, and obstacle was 
heaped on obstacle. Ossa was piled on 
Pelion, and then Olympus on Ossa; 
friends fell off, and foes multiplied; en- 
dowments diminished and salaries ceased ; 
prejudices were inflamed and students 
were kept away; while theological as- 
saults and ecclesiastical trials were every 
day occurrences. Still, he was hopeful and 
jovial; always good natured and never 
irritated. If students would not offer 
themselves, he would go after them, even 
to the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in; if the regular income 
failed, he would beg; if he was brought 
before Church tribunals he would defend 
himself; if he could not clamber over an 
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obstacle, he would go round it or dig 
through it; if he was disappointed in 
one thing he would hope for another, that 
would surely be better when he got it; 
nothing ever really hurt him but the 
supposed treachery of trusted friends ; 
this would go to his heart and make him 
sigh. In every tight place he would say, 
“Come, let us get by this pinch, and 
then we ’ll have plain sailing.” I never 
believed it, and sometimes expressed my 
dissent in terms rather emphatic than 
befitting. I was so often right in my, 
apprehensions, that after a few years he 
changed his mode of address to me, and 
would say, “ Come, Stowe, let us get by 
this pinch, and then, we ‘ll get ready for 
the next;” but always with the same 
good-humored hopefulness. His eighteen 
years of labor at the West were invalu- 
able. Though not attended with the 
brilliant, visible success which followed 
him in Boston, yet it may be seen in the 
day of judgment that this was the most 
fruitful part of his whole life. 

One little fact goes far to account for 
Dr. Beecher’s elasticity and -inexhausti- 
ble power of working. He was a glori- 
ous sleeper. Whenever necessary he 
would drop his head down and in a mo- 
ment be fast asleep. He seldom lost 
time in bed. As soon as he touched the 
pillow, almost, he was asleep; he had 
but one nap during the night, woke at 
once in the morning, and was instantly 
on his feet. Blessed is the man to whom 
God gives this privilege. It adds a hun- 
dred fold to his efficiency and a thousand 
fold to his comfort. So he giveth to his 
beloved sleép. 

Perhaps I have already told stories 
enough, but incidents characteristic of 
the man so crowd upon me that I find it 
difficult to stop. Travelling by stage 
one dark night in Kentucky, the coach 
upset and we were all thrown into the 
mud. With his usual zeal the Doctor 
was gathering up the scattered luggage, 
when Dr. Brainerd, since of Philadelphia, 
having the advantage of a stout pair of 
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boots, says, “Doctor, let me do that, 
you ’ve got shoes on.” “No I ain’t,” 
was the quick reply, “lost ’em off long 
ago.” 

One dark night, near Cincinnati, he 
was thrown down a precipice of nearly 
forty feet, with his wife and daughter, 
horse and chaise, without serious injury 
to anything except the chaise. Hearing 
some teamsters passing on the road 
above, he called to them for help. They, 
peering over into the darkness, inquired, 
-“How shall we get down there?” 
“ Easy enough,” said he, “ come as I did.” 
At one time we all became discouraged 
about the seminary, and told him we 
must give up and leave. “ Well,” said 
he, straightening himself up, then an old 
white-haired man of nearly . seventy, 
“you may all go; and I will stay and 
fight it out alone.” We were ashamed 
to think that we could not stay as long 
as he could, and he was not left to fight 
it out alone. 

His habits of composition were pecu- 
liar. His social nature was so active that 
as soon as he had written a sentence, 
which pleased him, he had an irrepressi- 
ble desire to read it to somebody. Many 
a time has he rushed into the dining- 
room, where aunt Esther was washing 
dishes, — “ Here, Esther, hear this.” 
Aunt Esther, with martyr-like patience, 
would stand, towel in one hand and an 
unwiped plate in the other, (for he must 
have her undivided attention,) till he 
had read his paragraph and trotted back 
to his study again. It sometimes seemed 
as if he would never get a sentence done. 
He would write and re-write, erase and 
interline, tear up and begin anew, scratch 
out and scribble in, almost endlessly. 
In the latter part of his life this habit 
became morbid, and actually shut him 
out from the possibility of publishing his 
own writings. He was the torment of 
printers, both by the delay of his manu- 
script and by the condition in which they 
found it when they got it. One of his 
daughters said there were three negative 
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rules by which she could always read 
her father’s writing, to wit: 1. If there 
is a letter crossed, itis n’taé. 2. If there 
is a letter dotted, it is n't ani. 3. If 
there is a capital letter, it is n’t at the 
beginning of a word. 

At Lane Seminary he lived more than 
two miles from the city. One time, after 
the printers had been on tenter-hooks 
forty-eight hours for their copy, he hastily 
finished his manuscript in his study, 
crushed it into the crown of the hat that 
lay nearest to him, clapped another hat 
on his head, drove down to the city, 
rushed up to the printing office, and 
snatched off his hat. ‘ Here ’s. your 
copy —h’m, h’m — well, if it is n’t here, 
it is somewhere else.” The copy was 
still in the hat that had been left at home. 
But who could be angry with so much 
good nature, even if it were a plague ? 

It was a remarkable trait in his char- 
acter, that with all his joyousness, and 
hopefulness, and confidence, he never 
acted without advice; without full and 
the most careful consultation. 

He resigned his professorship in Lane 
Seminary in 1850, at the age of seventy- 
five. There had been for some time a 
perceptible failure, not so much of mind 
as of the power of expressing himself. 
He was still, as to his bodily powers, 
muscular, healthful, and vigorous. The 
day he was eighty-one he was with me 
in Andover, and wished to attend my 
lecture in the seminary. He was not 
quite ready when the bell rang; and I 
walked on in the usual path without him. 
Presently he came skipping along across 
lots, laid his hand on top of the five- 
barred fence, which he cleared at a bound, 
and was in the lecture-room before me. 
Very gradually the intellect withdrew 
itself from the outward world; but the 
heart was still alive to all human and all 
divine affections. He forgot the living 
for the most part, but the dead were 
ever fresh in his recollection. Just before 
his death, he could again freely express 
himself to his family ; and on the 10th of 
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January, 1863, at the age of eighty-seven, 
he calmly and sweetly breathed his last 
on earth. 

I might extend these reminiscences in- 
definitely. I might criticise unfavorably 
many of his opinions and some of his 
actions. But I will not. 
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He was a good man, and I loved him; 
a great man, and I reverenced him. It 
is one of my brightest hopes, that ere 
long I shall meet him in the better 
world; and there, with him and other 
spirits of the just made perfect, be 
eternally at peace. 





A SONG BY F. B. P. TO THE TUNE OF DIANA. 


[From MSS, 15,225, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, OF DATE BEFORE A. D. 1600]. 


I. 


HIERUSALEM, my happy home! 
When shall I come to thee? 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joyes when shall I see? 


II. 


O happie harbour of the saints! 
O sweete and pleasant soyle! 
In thee no sorrow may be found, 

Noe greefe, noe care, noe toyle. 


Ill. 


In thee noe sicknesse may be seene, 
Noe hurt, noe ache, noe sore; 

There is noe death, nor uglie Devill, 
There is life for evermore, 


IV. 


Noe dampish mist is seene in thee, 
Noe colde nor darksome night; 

There everie soule shines as the sunne, 
There God himselfe gives light. 


Vv. 


There lust and lukar cannot dwell, 
There envy bears no sway; 

There is no hunger, heate, nor colde, 
But pleasure everie way. 


VI. 


Hierusalem! Hierusalem! 
God grant I soon may see 

Thy endless joyes; and of the same 
Partaker aye to bee. 


vil. 
Thy walls are made of pretious stones, 
Thy bulwarkes diamondes square; 
Thy gates are of right orient pearle, 
Exceedinge riche and rare. 


VIII. 


Thy turrettes and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles dod shine; 

Thy verrie streets are paved with gould, 
Surpassinge cleare and fine. 


Ix. 


Thy houses are of yvorie, 
Thy windows crystal cleare, 

Thy tyles are made of beaten gould, 
O God! that I were there. 


x. 


Within thy gates nothinge doth come 
That is not passinge cleane, 

Noe spider’s web, no durt, no dust, 
Noe filthe may there be seene. 


XI. 


Ah! my sweete home, Hierusalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joyes that I might see. 


XII. 


Thy saints are crowned with glorie great, 
They see God face to face; 

They triumph still, they still reioyce, 
Most happie is their case. 
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XIII. 


Wee that are heere in banishment, 
Continuallie doe moane; 

We sigh, and sobbe, we weepe and weale, 
Perpetuallie we groane. 


XIV. 


Our sweete is mixt with bitter gaule, 
Our pleasure is but paine; 

Our ioyes scarce last the lookeing on, 
Our sorrowes still remaine. 


XV. 


But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure and such play, 

As that to them a thousand yeares 
Doth seeme as yesterday. 


XVI. 


Thy vineyardes and thy orchardes are 
Most beautifull and faire; 

Full furnished with trees and fruits, 
Most wonderfull and rare. 


XVII. 


Thy gardens and thy gallant walkes 
Continually are greene; 

There grow such sweete and pleasant flowers 
As no where else are seene. 


XVIII. 


There is nectar and ambrosia made, 
There is muske and civette sweete; 
There manie a faire and daintie drugge 

Are troden under feete. 


XIX, 


There cinomon, there sugar grow, 
There narde and balme abound; 

What tongue can tell, or harte containe, 
The ioyes that there are found. 





to the Tune of Diana. 
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XX, 


Quyt through the streetes with silver sound, 
The flood of life doe flowe; 

Upon whose bankes on everie syde, 
The wood of life doth growe. 


XXI. 


There trees for evermore beare fruite, 
And evermore doe springe; 

There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore doe singe. 


XXII. 


There David stands with harpe in hand, 
As Master of the Queere; ; 

Tenne thousand times that man were blest, 
That might this musicke heare. 


XXIII. 


Our Ladie singes Magnificat, 
With tunes surpassinge sweete ; 
And all the virginns beare their parte, 
Siting above her feete. 


XXIV. . 


Te Deum doth Sant Ambrose singe, 
Saint Augustine doth the like; 
Ould Simeon and Zacharie 
Have not their songes to seeke. 


XXV. 


There Magdalene hath left her mone, 
And cheerfullie doth singe 

With blessed saints, whose harmonie 
In everie street doth ringe. 


XXVI. 


Hierusalem! my happie home! 
Would God I were in thee! 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joyes that I might see! 
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ORLEANS 


COUNTY, VT.: 


[THEIR PASTORS AND NATIVE MINISTERS.] 


BY REV. PLINY H. WHITE, COVENTRY, VT. 


[CONCLUDING ARTICLE.] 


GREENSBORO’. — The Congregational 
Church in Greensboro’ was organized 
November 24, 1804, and consisted of 
twenty-one persons, of whom nine were 
males. At a Church meeting early in 
1805, six of the brethren were appointed 
to pray in public religious meetings, and 
one was chosen to read the psalm and 
sermon in the absence of a minister. 
Nineteen persons were added before the 
close of that year. The first pastor was 
settled in July, 1810. In 1817 a power- 
ful revival was experienced, which added 
fifty-seven to the Church. Revivals 
were also enjoyed in 1851 and 1854. 
The first Sabbath School in Vermont, 
(with possibly one exception) was estab- 
lished by this Church in 1814. During 
an existence of nearly sixty years, this 
Church has had but two pastors, whose 
united pastorates amounted to only four- 


teen years. The succession is as follows: 
SALMON KING,......-ecceeees Ord. July 11, 1810. 

Dis. Jan. 25, 1814, 
WILLIAM A, CHAPIN,........ Inst. Jan. 20, 1841. 


Dis. Nov. 27, 1850. 


During the interval between the first 
and second pastors, Rev. Kiah Bailey 
was stated supply three years and a half; 
beginning in September, 1825. A house 
of worship was built in the summer of 
1827. Rev. Jacob N. Loomis was stated 
supply a year and a half in 1833-4, and 
Rev. William A. Chapin for six years 
prior to his installation. Since the close 
of the second pastorate, Rev. James P. 
Stone has been stated supply eleven 
years, commencing in January, 1851, and 
Rev. Andrew Royce two years, commen- 
cing early in 1862. 


VOL. VI. 21 


PASTORS. 


1. Rev. Satmon Kina, a son of Gid- 
eon and Charity King, was born in Bol- 
ton, Ct., about 1771. His immigrant 
ancestor was John King, who came from 
England in 1635, settled in Hartford, Ct., 
and was the father of Jonathan, (and 
eleven others,) who was the father of 
Gideon, who was the father of Salmon. 
He was graduated at Yale in 1796, read 
theology with Rev. Charles Backus, 
D. D., of Somers, and was ordained pas- 
tor of the “ Orford Society in East Hart- 
ford,” now the First Congregational 
Church in Manchester, November 5, 1800. 
Rev. Dr. Backus preached the sermon 
from 1 Tim. i: 12. From this pastorate 
he was dismissed October 25, 1808, and 
in the following winter was sent by the 
Connecticut Missionary Society to Ver- 
mont, where he preached as an itinerant 
till he was called to Greensboro’. Rev. 
Leonard Worcester of Peacham preached 
the sermon at his installation. During 
his pastorate at Greensboro’, he preached 
a sermon at the funeral of Mrs. Hannah 
Parker, which was published, and was 
the first Orleans County sermon given 
to the press. After his dismissal from 
Greensboro’, he removed to Warren, Pa., 
where he became pastor of a Presbyte- 
rian Church, and there he died, about 
1836. 

2. Rev. Wittram A. Cuapin. [See 
Congregational Quarterly, vol. vi., p. 158.] 


NATIVE MINISTERS. 


1. Rev. EpmMunp Harvey BLancu- 
ARD, son of Edmund and Anna (Abbott) 
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Blanchard, was born January 16, 1821, 
was graduated at Middlebury in 1848, 
taught Lyndon Academy a year, and 
then entered Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, where he was graduated in 1852. 
He preached in Woonsocket, R. I., Ep- 
som, N. H., and Plymouth, Mass., with 
several interruptions by protracted ill 
health, till 1860 ; and was ordained April 
25, 1860, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Warwick, Mass. Rev. P. C. 
Headley of Greenfield preached the ser- 
mon. Inthe Warwick pastorate he still 
remains. He married, May 16, 1860, 
Annie, daughter of Joseph E. Clifford, 
of Loudon, N. H. 

5. Rev. BrRaIneRD BrapLey CutT- 
LER, son of Obed and Azubah (Sheperd) 
Cutler, was born March 4, 1803. His 
youth and early manhood were spent 
upon the farm, and he acquired only a 
common school education. Becoming 
pious at the age of twenty-two, he turned 
his attention to the ministry, and having 
studied three years under the direction 
of his pastor and of neighboring minis- 
ters, he was licensed by the Orleans As- 
sociation, August 21,1831. He preached 
as a home missionary in Eden, Stowe, 
Wolcott, and Richmond; and was or- 
dained at Richmond as an Evangelist, Au- 
gust 21,1835. Rev. John Wheeler, D. D., 
preached the sermon. His ministry at 
Richmond continued two or three years. 
He preached at Essex more than three 
years, and nearly seventy were added to 
the Church. He had ashort but success- 
ful ministry at St. Albans Bay, where 
seventy were added to the Church in a 
single year. From that place he went 
to Lawrenceville, N. Y., where he was 
installed as pastor, in June, 1845. Rev. 
B. H. Burrage preached the sermon. He 
was dismissed February 7, 1854. Since 
then he has been stated supply in North 
Lawrence, Massena, Raymondville, So. 
Canton, Albion, and Moira. 

He married, September 17, 1827, 
Emma A. Stevens, a native of Groton, 


Mass. 


in Orleans County, Vt. 
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3. Rev. Georce BurpEerR ToLman, 
son of Enoch and Abigail (Cook) Tol- 
man, and grandson of Rev. Thomas 
Tolman, the first settled minister of 
Cornwall, Vt., was born July 24, 1832; 
was graduated at the University of Ver- 
mont in 1856, and at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1860. He was the Repre- 
sentative of Greensboro’ in the Legisla- 
tures of 1860 and 1861, and took an 
active part in whatever debates affected 
the moral interests of the State. About 
January 1, 1862, he began to preach at 
Sheldon, and was there ordained the first 


-pastor of the Congregational Church, 


July 10,1862. Rev. N. G. Clark preached 
the sermon. 

He married, June 16, 1862, Hannah L. 
Bailey of Hardwick. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


Hannah L. Bailey, wife of Rev. George 
B. Tolman; Ruth E. Washburn, wife of 
Rev. John H. Redington ; and Samantha 
Washburn, wife of Rev. Septimius Rob- 
inson, were natives of Greensboro’. 


HoLuanp.— The Congregational 
Church in Holland was organized No- 
vember 30, 1842. It consisted of seven 
members, of whom three were from the 
Church in Derby, and four from that in 
Morgan. In 1854 a small but comforta- 
ble house of worship was completed and 
dedicated. The dedication sermon was 
preached by Rev. Joel Fisk, of Irasburgh. 
Only one pastor has been settled, Rev. 
J. T. Howard, who was installed June 
13, 1844, and still remains the nominal 
pastor, although he discontinued preach- 
ing in 1856, since which time the Church 
has been supplied partly by itinerant 
missionaries of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society, and partly by min- 
isters employed in connection with the 
Church in Charleston. 


PASTOR. 


Rev. JaABEz TruE Howarp, son of 
John and Sarah (True) Howard, was 
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born in Haverhill, N. H., August 22, 
1804. After attaining majority he spent 
ten years in mercantile pursuits, princi- 
pally at Hampstead, N. H.; then turning 
his attention to the ministry, he entered 
Gilmanton Theological Seminary, where 
he was graduated in 1839. He was or- 
dained the first pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Elmore, Vt., January 
19, 1841. Rev. Samuel Delano preached 
the sermon. He was dismissed August 
24, 1842, and soon after went to Holland, 
where a Church was gathered through 
his instrumentality. His installation ser- 
mon at Holland was preached by Rev. 
James Johnson, of Irasburgh. In 1848 
he became stated supply of the Congre- 
gational Church in Charleston, where he 
preached eight years, and was then com- 
pelled by bronchitis and kindred diseases 
to suspend preaching entirely. 

He married, June 11, 1840, Elizabeth 
Singer, of Meredith Village, N. H., by 
whom he had Elizabeth Ann, born De- 
cember 30, 1841, died October 9, 1842. 
She died November 26, 1855, and he 
married, May 4, 1860, Mrs. Marthaette 
(Ketcham) Page, of Albany, Vt. 


NATIVE MINISTER. 


Rev. Crark Exam Ferrin. [See 
Congregational Quarterly, vol. v., p. 276.] 


MINISTER’S WIFE. 


Emeline Nelson, wife of Rev. Calvin 
C. Adams, was a native of Holland. 


‘Trasspurcu. — The Congregational 
Church in Irasburgh, the shire town of 
Orleans County, was organized January 
28, 1818, and consisted of six members, 
of whom three were males. Pastoral 
services were rendered for terms of va- 
rious length, by Revs. Luther Leland, 
James Parker, David H. Williston, Wil- 
liam A. Chapin, Lyman Case, Otis F. 
Curtis, and Buel W. Smith. A revival, 
which took place in 1838, brought so 


much strength to the Church, that it felt 
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able to settle a pastor, and Rev. James 
Johnson was accordingly installed. For 
many years the court-house was the 
only place of worship, but at length a 
house was built, which was dedicated 
January 15, 1840. Rev. James Johnson 
preached the dedication sermon. In 
1842, another revival took place, and 
forty-five were added to the Church. 
The succession of pastors is as follows : — 


JAMES JOHNSON). oss eeseees Inst. Feb. 13, 1839. 
Dis. Nov. 23. 1849. 


Inst. Mar. 26. 1850. 


ati Dis. Oct. 9, 1854. 


Mr. Fisk continued to supply the pul- 
pit after his dismissal till March 1, 1855. 
Since then Rev. John H. Beckwith has 
been stated supply three years, commen- 
cing December 1, 1855; and Rev. Thomas 
Bayne nearly five years, commencing in 
February, 1859. 


PASTORS. 


1. Rev. JAMEs JOHNSON was born in 
Lynnfield, Mass., July 12, 1799, was grad- 
uated at Harvard University in 1808, 
and read theology with Rev. Dr. Ware 
of Cambridge. He was ordained pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church in Potsdam, 
N. Y., March 11, 1812. Rev. Amos Pet- 
tengill preached the sermon. In 1818 he 
was dismissed; and was installed, Octo- 
ber 7, 1818, over the Congregational 


‘Church in Williston, Vt., of which he 
‘eontinued pastor till Oetober 7, 1823. 


His next settlement was at St. Johns- 


‘bury, where he was installed February 


28, 1827. His ministry there was emi- 
nently useful, and the results of it are 
visible tothis day. During his pastorate 
there a hundred and seventy were added 
to the Church. He was dismissed May 
8, 1838. At the close of his ministry in 
Irasburgh, having attained the age of 
seventy, he removed to St. Johnsbury, 
and there resided without pastoral charge 
till his death, which took place October 
81, 1856, He was an able and industri- 
ous minister, and had an unusual gift of 
prayer. His only published sermon was 
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a discourse preached at a masonic cele- 
bration at St. Albans, June 24, 1826. 

2. Rev. Jort Fisk, son of Dea. Moses 
and Hannah (Bachelder) Fisk, was born 
in Waitsfield, Vt., October 26,1796. He 
was a grandson of Ebenezer Fisk, of 
Shelburne, Mass., a man of the Puritan 
stamp, more than three hundred of whose 
descendants have already become mem- 
bers of the Church; among whom are 
several eminent ministers. He was grad- 
uated at Middlebury College in 1835, and 
read theology with Rev. Charles Walker 
of Rutland. His first settlement was at 
Monkton, where he was ordained, Sep- 
tember 20, 1826, the first and only pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in that 
town. He was dismissed from Monk- 
ton, October 18, 1830, and on the 26th 
of the same month was installed at New 
Haven. He was dismissed from New 
Haven, September 25, 1832, and re- 
moved to Essex, N. Y., where he was 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church twelve 
years. He then went to Canada, where 
he spent several years, at first as a mis- 
sionary, afterwards as stated supply, for 
about five years, at Phillipsburgh. From 
that place he went to Irasburgh, and 
when dismissed from Irasburgh, to Plain- 
field, where, after little more than a year 
of service, he died, December 16, 1856. 

His only published sermon was— 
“Filial Respect, or the Way to make 
Family Blessings Perpetual,” suggested 
by the death of his father. 

LoweELL.— The Congregational 
Church in Lowell was organized Janu- 
ary 10, 1816, and consisted of six mem- 
bers, of whom three were males. For 
many years no other preaching was en- 
joyed, except that of itinerant missiona- 
ries. When at length stated preachers 
were engaged, they were employed at 
first for only a few months, and after- 
wards only for a year or two at a time, 
till 1849, when a pastor was settled, and 
since that time preaching has been reg- 
ularly maintained on alternate Sabbaths. 
The Church has had two pastors: 
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JUBILEE WELLMAN,........ Inst. Oct. 17, 1849, 
. * March 18, 1855. 
Azro A. SMITH,...... pxanne Ord. Feb. 11, 1864. 


Between the first and second pastors, 
Rev. Daniel Warren was stated supply 
nearly three years, commencing in De- 
cember, 1855, and Rev. Thomas Baldwin 
three years, commencing in January, 
1859. 

PASTORS. 

1. Rev. JUBILEE WELLMAN was born 
in Gill, Mass., February 20,1793. With- 
out going through a collegiate course, he 
studied theology at Bangor, where he 
was graduated in 1823. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Frankfort, Me., September 17, 
1824. Rev. Bancroft Fowler, of Bangor, 
preached the sermon. He was dismissed 
January 3, 1826. In January, 1827, he 
commenced preaching at Warner, N. H. 
A revival soon occurred, as the result of 
which twenty-nine were added to the 
Church. He was installed in the pastor- 
ate September 26, 1827. Rev. Samuel 
Wood, D. D., of Boscawen, preached the 
sermon. After a successful pastorate of 
ten years, he was dismissed February 
14, 1837. He preached at Bristol, Hook- 
sett, and Meredith Bridge, a few months 
in each place, and then went to West- 
minster West, Vt., where he was installed 
March 7, 1838. Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 
D. D., of Keene, N. H., preached the 
sermon. In 1840 a revival occurred, and 
fifty were added to the Church. He 
was dismissed January 5, 1842, and for 
two years thereafter preached alternately 
at Cavendish and Plymouth, then for five 
years at Cavendish alone. From that 
place he went to Lowell, where he com- 
menced preaching September 1, 1849. 
His installation sermon at Lowell was 
preached by Rev. Joseph Underwood of 
Hardwick. His pastorate was closed by 
his death, March 18, 1855. 

Mr. Wellman was always an instruc- 
tive and acceptable preacher, sometimes 
earnest and impressive, and occasionally 
even eloquent. He could be plain and 
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pointed without being personal or giving 
offence. His prayers were always appro- 
priate, never tediously long, and were 
not seldom accompanied with tears. He 
was gentlemanly and dignified in appear- 
ance, but readily adapted himself to the 
society of all his parishioners, however 
humble. He was an especially active 
laborer in the temperance cause. 

2. Rev. Azro ANDRUS SMITH, son of 
Major and Alma (Andrus) Smith, was 
born at Tunbridge, Vt., September 26, 
1827, and was graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, after which he spent a 
year in Andover Theological Seminary. 
He then spent two years in teaching in 
Burlington, Vt., and three or more in 
Franklin, N. H., during two of which he 
pursued theological studies with Rev. 
William T. Savage. He was licensed by 
the Hopkinton Association at East Con- 
cord, N. H., Oct. 14, 1862, and then spent 
eight months at Andover as a resident 
licentiate. He was ordained as pastor 
of the churches in Lowell and Westfield, 
February 11,1864. Rev. Pliny H. White 
preached the sermon. 





MoreGan.— The Congregational 
Church in Morgan was organized June 
4, 1823, and was composed of five male 
and six female members. In the sum- 
mer of 1826, Jacob S. Clark commenced 
preaching as a candidate for settlement, 
was ordained to the pastorate January 
11, 1827, and still retains that relation. 
Revivals were experienced in 1829 and 
1831, the former bringing into the 
Church twenty-seven members, and the 
latter thirteen. This Church has suffered 
more than Vermont churches in general, 
from emigration and other depleting 
agencies, and it is now one of the feeblest 
churches in Orleans County. For many 
years it has maintained worship only on 
alternate Sabbaths. 


PASTOR. 


Rev. Jacos Starr Ciark, son of 
Nathaniel S. and Phebe (Mitchell) Clark, 
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was born in Landaff, N. H., January 10, 
1792. He served an apprenticeship to the 
clothier’s trade, at which he labored till 
nearly thirty years of age. His theologi- 
cal studies were pursued privately, and he 
was licensed to preach by the Coos As- 
sociation at Littleton, N. H.,in February, 
1823. For several years he has been 
older in the pastorate than any other 
minister in Vermont. He married, No- 
vember 5, 1819, Sally Merrill of Lyman, 
N. H., by whom he had Nathaniel S., 
born August 5, 1828; Jacob M., born 
September 15, 1823, graduated at U. 
V. M., 1845; Amos D., born June 4, 
1825, died November 19, 1856: Osmond 
C., born November 10, 1829, died August 
15, 1831; Mary Jane, born January 24, 
1831. 


MINISTER’S WIFE. 


Jane M. Cummings, wife of Rev. Rich- 
ard Knight, was a native of Morgan. 





Newport. — The Congregational 
Church in Newport was organized Feb- 
ruary 23, 1831, and consisted of seven 
members, set off from the Church in Cov- 
entry for that purpose. In 1834 Rev. 
Jacob S. Clark supplied the Church with 
preaching a part of the time, and ten per- 
sons were added by profession. Little 
more ministerial service was enjoyed till 
1844, when Mr. Clark preached on alter- 
nate Sabbaths fora year. Rev. Moses P. 
Clark succeeded him, and supplied for a 
year. In 1845 a house of worship was 
built, in union with the Baptist Church, 
and Rev. Elias R. Kilby became stated 
supply, in which relation he continued 
most of the time till his death in 1851. 
After an interval .of destitution, Rev. 
Moses Robinson supplied the pulpit for 
about three years. In August, 1856, Rev. 
Robert V. Hall became stated supply, 
and continues to sustain that relation. 
The rapid growth of a village in the 
east part of the town led to the aban- 
donment of the union house, and the 
erection of a new house in the village. 
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It was dedicated as a Congregational 
house, October 15, 1861, Rev. Pliny H. 
White preaching the sermon. In the 
fall of 1860 the Church began to main- 
tain worship every Sabbath. It has 
never had a pastor. 





SaLem. — No Congregational Church 
has ever existed in Salem. The few 
Christians of that denomination attend 
worship in neighboring towns, princi- 
pally in Charleston and Derby. It has, 
however, given birth to one Congrega- 


* tional minister. 


Rev. Cares Fitcu Morss, son of 
Joseph B. and Abigail (Thomas) Morse, 
was born July 28, 1825, fitted for college 
at St. Johnsbury Academy, was gradu- 
ated at Amherst in 1858, and at Andover 
in 1856. He married, August 20, 1856, 
Eliza D. Winter, of West Boylston, 
Mass., and on the same day was ordained 
to the ministry at Reading, Mass. Rev. 
FE. A. Park, D. D., preached the ser- 
mon. In January, 1857, he sailed for 
Turkey, and became a member of the 
Bulgarian mission. 





Troy. — The First Congregational 
Church in Troy had its origin in the la- 
bors of Rev. Levi Parsons, afterwards 
missionary to Palestine, who went to 
Troy early in 1818, when there was only 
one professor of religion in the town, 
and preached with such success that he 
was able to organize, February 5, 1818, 
a Church of twelve members. Before 
the year closed fifty-four others were 
added. The first stated supply was Rev. 
James Parker, whose services commenced 
in 1823. In the fall of 1828, Rev. Ben- 
jamin Dolbear became stated supply, and 
continued about two years. In connec- 
tion with the labors of Rev. Otis F. Cur- 
tis in 1830-31 a revival took place, and 
twenty-six were added to the Church. 
The Church has had two pastors : 


WILLIAM E. HOLMES,........ Ord. June 27, 1832, 

Dis. Mar. 23, 1835. 
- GEORGE STONE,........+000+- Ord. Feb. 16, 1842. 
Dis. Sept. 24, 1845. 
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in Orleans County, Vt. 


Between the first and second pastors 
the Church was destitute of preaching, 
except a temporary supply, in 1840, by 
Rev. Reuben Mason. Since the dismis- 
sal of the last pastor, Rev. C. W. Piper 
has been stated supply about six years, 
Rev. Nathan Ward about five years. 
Rev. Charles Scott became stated supply 
April 1, 1863, and continues in that re- 
lation. Preaching has never been main- 
tained except on alternate Sabbaths. 
The lack of a house of worship has been 
a serious hindrance to the prosperity of 
the Church. 


PASTORS. 


1. Rev. Wittram E. Hommes, son of 
Asa and Joanna (Bicknell) Holmes, was 
born in Newbury, Vt., (?) and studied 
theology with Rev. Silas McKeen, of 
Bradford. After his dismissal from Troy 
he removed to Guildhall, and thence to 
the West. 

2. Rev. GrorGE Srone, son of For- 
tunatus and Sarah (Cutler) Stone, was 
born in Sudbury, Mass., February 19, 
1803, was graduated at the University 
of Vermont in 1825, studied theology 
with Rev. Silas McKeen, and was li- 
censed by the Orange Association at 
Lyme, N. H., May 4,1830. He preached 
a year at Sandgate, Vt., and a few months 
at Middletown, and in the fall of 1832 
became stated supply at Franklin and 
Highgate, preaching alternately at each 
place till the summer of 1835, when his 
health failed, and he was compelled to 
discontinue preaching for several years. 
His whole ministry, after regaining his 
health, was at Troy. His ordination 
sermon was preached by his step-father, 
Rev. James Johnson. Since his dismis- 
sal he has resided upon a farm in Troy. 
He married, July 10, 1831, Eleutheria F. 
Lawton of Hardwick, Mass., by whom 
he had one child, Laura Lawton, born 
May 17, 1837. 

The Second Congregational Church in 
Troy was organized January 23, 1845, 
and consisted of eleven persons, nine of 
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whom were a colony from the First 
Church. In the following spring, Rev. 
Caleb W. Piper became stated supply, 
and continued for nine years. In 1859 
-60 Rev. James P. Lane became stated 
supply and remained for a year. Rev. 
Charles Scott became stated supply in 
the spring of 1862, and still continues. 
Preaching has been maintained only on 
alternate Sabbaths. A house of worship, 
built with the help of the Congregational 
Union, was dedicated December 29, 1863. 
Rev. Pliny H. White preached the ser- 
mon. 





WESTFIELD. — The Congregational 
Church in Westfield was organized by 
Rev. Levi Parsons, April 19, 1818, and 
consisted of ten members. About the 
Ast of July following, Rev. James Parker 
became stated supply, and continued 
nearly seven years. The first pastor was 
Rey. Silas Lamb, who was settled in 
1826. During the latter part of his 
ministry there was a great declension in 
religion, and after his dismissal no at- 
tempt was made for some years to sus- 
tain preaching. For nearly forty years, 
the Church was without a house of wor- 
ship. The present house was dedicated 
January 10, 1849. The succession of 
pastors has been as follows : 


SILAS LAMB,......cceceeeeees Ord. June 22, 1826. 
Dis. June 30, 1829. 
REUBEN MASON,.......s0000+ Inst. Sept. 26. 1837. 
Dis. Oct. 3. 1842. 
JAMES D. HILLS,.......0..0+ Ord. Mar. 27, 1844. 
Dis. Dec. 27, 1850. 
AZRO A. SMITH,.......00000- Ord. Feb. 11, 1864. 


Between the first and second pastors, 
Rev. William E. Holmes was stated sup- 
ply about two years, 1832-34, and Rev. 
Jonathan Sampson about the same length 
of time. Between the third and fourth 
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pastors, Rev. C. W. Piper was stated 
supply about three years, 1851-54; Rev. 
Nathan Ward for three years, commen- 
cing in December, 1854; Rev. James P. 
Lane for nine months, commencing Janu- 
ary 1, 1860, and Rev. Charles Scott one 
year, 1862-63. This Church maintains 
worship only on alternate Sabbaths. 


PASTORS. 

1. Rev. Srras Lams, son of Charles 
and Rebecca Lamb, was born in Putney, 
Vt., August 15,1776. After his dismis- 
sal from Westfield, he was elected amem- 
ber of the Legislature from that town 
in 1829. He subsequently removed to 
Lowell, Vt., and was the Representative 
of that town in 1833. He was deposed 
from the ministry, February 12, 1838, 
but was afterward admitted to the 
Methodist ministry, and preached many 
years in New York. He died in Batavia, 
N. Y., March 3, 1850. 

2. Rev. Revsen Mason. [See Con- 
gregational Quarterly, vol. vi., p. 160.] 

3. Rev. JaMEs Davinson HILLs was 
born in Windham, N. H., April 23, 1809. 
He fitted for college at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and entered Middlebury 
College in 1825. At the close of his 
junior year he left, and entered Gilman- 
ton Theological Seminary, where he was 
graduated in 1841. His pastorate at 
Westfield includes nearly the whole of 
his ministerial life. The sermon at his 
ordination was preached by Rev. Lyndon 
S. French of Coventry. Since his dis- 
missal from Westfield, he has lived at 
Hollis, N. H., engaged in farming. 

4. Rev. Azro A. Smitu. [See notice 
in connection with account of the Church 
in Lowell.] 








Verilla Regis Prodeunt. [Jury, 


VEXILLA REGIS PRODEUNT. 


[Composed by FoRTUNATUS— who died A. D. 600—on occasion of the reception of certain relics 
by Gregory of Tours and Radegund, previous to the consecration of a Church at Poictiers. It is one 
of the finest processional hymns of the Latin Church. The Latin is given from Kénigsfeld’s Lateinische 
Hymnen und Gesinge aus dem Mittelalter ; the English from Neale’s Medieval Hymns and Sequences. 
H. M.D.) 


Vexilla regis prodeunt 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 
Quo carne carnis conditor 
Suspensus est patibulo. 


Qui vulneratus insuper 
Mucrone diro lancee, 

Ut nos lavaret crimine 
Manavit unda et sanguine. 


Impleta sunt, que concinit 
David fidele carmine, 
Dicens: In nationibus 
Regnabit a ligno Deus! 


Arbor, decora et fulgida, 
Ornata regis purpura, 

Electa, digno stipite 

Tam sancta membra tangere! 


Beata, cujus brachiis 
Pretium pependit seculi ; 
Statera facta corporis 
Predamque tulit tartari. 


Aroma fundis cortice, 
Vincis saporem nectaris, 
Jucunda fructu fertili 
Plaudis triumpho nobili. 


Salve ara, salve victima, 
De passionis tempore : 
Qua vita mortem pertulit, 
Et morte vitam reddidit ! 


O crux, salve, spes unica, 
Hoc passionis gloria, 
Piis adauge gratiam, 
Reisque dele crimina! 


The Royal Banners forward go: 

The Cross shines forth with mystic glow: 
Where He in flesh, our flesh Who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 


Where deep for us the spear was dyed, 
Life’s Torrent rushing from His Side: 
To wash us in the precious flood 

Where mingled Water flowed, and Blood. 


Fulfilled is all that David told 

In true prophetic song of old; 

Amidst the nations Gop, saith he, 

Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree.! 


O Tree of Beauty! Tree of Light! 

O Tree with royal purple dight! 

Elect upon whose faithful breast 

Those holy limbs should find their rest ! 


On whose dear arms, so widely flung, 
The weight of this world’s ransom hung, 
The price of humankind to pay, 

And spoil the spoiler of his prey! 


With fragrance dropping from each bough 
Sweeter than sweetest nectar thou : 
Decked with the fruit of peace and praise, 
And glorious with Triumphal lays :— 


Hail, Altar! Hail, O Victim! Thee 
Decks now thy Passion’s Victory, 
Where Life for sinner’s death endured, 
And life by death for man procured. 


O Cross, our one reliance, hail! 
This holy Passiontide, avail? 

To give fresh merit to the Saint, 
And pardon to the penitent. 








1 In the Italic version the 10th verse of the 96th Psalm reads —“ Tell it out among the heathen 
that the Lorp reigneth from the Tree.” Justin Martyn accuses the Jews of corrupting the text; and 
Tertullian, in as many as three places, quotes this reading. 


2 The classical reader will not fail to notice the twist put upon the Latin here in favor of an appro- 
priation of this hymn to “‘ Passiontide,” long after the day of its author. A more literal translation 
than that of Mr. Neale would show no trace of any such technical intent in the line. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ESSEX NORTH ASSOCIATION.* 


WITH SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 


BY REV. 8S. J. SPALDING, NEWBURYPORT, 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


Tue Essex NortH ASsociaTION was 
formed in Rowley, West Parish, (now 
Georgetown,) Sept. 8, 1761. 

The following is a list of its officers, 
from its organization to the present 
time: 


Rev, Jedediah Jewett was elected Stand- 
ing Moderator Sept. 8, 1761; which office 
he held until his death, May 8, 1774. Rev. 
James Chandler was chosen June 14, 1774, 
and died April 19, 1789. John Cleaveland 
was chosen 1789, and died April 22, 1799. 
Joseph Dana, D. D., was chosen May 14, 
1799. In consequence of some misunder- 
standing he did not meet with the association, 
and the office was declared vacant, and Sam- 
uel Spring, D. D., was chosen Sept. 9, 1806. 
Explanations having been made, Dr. Spring 
resigned July 12, 1808, and, at the same 
meeting, Dr. Dana was re-chosen, and con- 
tinued in office until his death, Nov. 16, 1827. 
Isaac Braman was chosen Oct. 30, 1832, and 
died Dec. 26, 1858. Luther F. Dimmick, D. 
D., was chosen April 17, 1860, died May 16, 
1860. Leonard Withington, D. D., was 
chosen June 19, 1860. 


The Scribes of the association, have‘ 


been, — 


Moses Parsons, elected Sept. 8, 1761; 
died Dec. 11, 1783; holding office twenty- 
two years. David Tappan, D. D., elect- 
ed April 20, 1784; resigned about 1793; hold- 
ing office nine years. Samuel Spring, D. 
D., elected May 14, 1793; resigned 1805; 
holding office twelve years. Leonard Woods, 
D. D., elected June, 1805; resigned May 
12,1812; holding office seven years. David 
T. Kimball was elected May 12, 1812; died 
Feb. 3, 1860; holding office forty-eight 
years. Samuel J. Spalding, elected Feb. 21, 
1860. 





* A Centennial Discourse, preached at Rowley, 
Oct. 15th, 1861. 


The purpose of this association is well 
set forth in the following declaration : 


“ We, the subscribers, pastors of churches 
in the vicinity, in the county of Essex, in 
New England, beholding and being affected 
with the declining state of religion in our 
several congregations, and round about us; 
and agreeing with the late Rev. Dr. Dod- 
dridge, that one thing which may serve as a 
means of the revival of it, is that neighboring 
ministers in one part of the land and another 
should enter into associations to strengthen 
the hands of each other, by united consulta- 
tion and prayer; and seeing many of our 
brethren in the ministry are associated, we 
think it may answer many valuable ends for 
us to associate also; which we do with the 
greater cheerfulness because of our present 
agreement respecting the doctrines of the 
gospel. 

“ And that our association meetings may 
answer the valuable ends proposed, we con- 
sent to the plan proposed by the aforesaid 
Rev. Dr. Doddridge, and oblige ourselves to 
conform to the following rules. 

“J, That our association meetings be held 
at certain periodical seasons, (namely) on the 
second Tuesday of each month, except those 
months of the year which shall be thought 
inconvenient for the association to meet in. 
These meetings to be at our respective houses 
alternately — reserving to ourselves liberty 
to alter the time of our meetings as the major 
part shall think proper. 

“II, That each member of the association 
shall endeavor (if possible) to be present, 
studying to order his affairs so as to guard 
against unnecessary hindrances. 

“TJII. At every association meeting the 
minister at whose house we convene shall 
open the meeting with prayer, and the minis- 
ter at whose House we are next to convene 
shall close the meeting with prayer. 

“TV. That there shall be a public exercise 
at each meeting of the association. The 
public worship to begin at eleven o’clock, 
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A. M., and that each Pastor at these assem- 
blies take part in his turn. The Minister at 
whose House the meeting is, to be excused 
from preaching or any part of the public ex- 
ercises of the day. 

“V. That after a moderate Repast, to be 
managed with as little Trouble and expense 
as may be, an hour or two in the afternoon 
be spent in religious Conference and Prayer, 
and in taking into consideration (merely as 
friends in council and without the least pre- 
tence to any right of authoritative decision) 
the concerns of any Brother or any Society, 
which may be brought before us for advice. 

“VI. That every member of this associa- 
tion shall consider it as an additional obliga- 
tion upon him, to endeavor to be, so far as 
he justly and honorably can, a Friend and 
Guardian to the Reputation, Comfort, and 
Usefulness of all his Brethren in the Christian 
ministry, near or remote, of whatever Party 
or Denomination. 

“ Dated at Row ey, Sept. 8, 1761. 

“ JEDEDIAH JEWETT. 
“James CHANDLER. 
“Moses Hate. 
“Moses Parsons. 
“Tomas HIBBERT. 

“ GeorGE LESLIE. 
“Joun CLEAVELAND.” 

There are four particulars in this 
document worthy of special notice. 

(a) The devotional element. It provides 
for a public religious service, and a 
season of conference and prayer at each 
meeting. And this course, we have rea- 
son to think, was very strictly adhered 
to. On looking over the records of the 
first fifty years of this association, I find 
but two or three instances in which the 
advice of the association was sought in 
cases of difficulty. That which formed 
the staple business of the “ Ministers’ 
Meeting,” and also of the “ Wilmington 
Association,” as the records of each show, 
was almost entirely unknown to our 
fathers of the Essex North. Their meet- 
ings were for mutual religious improve- 
ment, and to this end all their efforts 
were directed. 

(b) Another point to be noticed is the 
general agreement of these fathers in 
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doctrine. They were not theologians, 
in the technical sense of that term. 
There was among them no Edwards, or 
Hopkins, or Emmons, or Burton; but 
they had a common interest in the same 
general views of the atonement, and of 
man’s great need, and of the necessity of 
means to the great ends of redemptive 
mercy. Their sympathy in doctrine 
arose more from a similarity of views 
respecting practical godliness than from 
theological study. Most of them are 
known to have been favorable to the 
utterance of earnest evangelical senti- 
ments. There was not at this time any 
decided and outspoken defection from 
the truth; but the letter of Pres. Ed- 
wards to Prof. Wigglesworth, at Harvard 
College, in 1757, the autobiographical 
sketches of Dr. Hopkins, and his sermon 
published in Boston in 1768, indicate 
that there was a concealed defection, 
and that men were even then taking 
sides for or against evangelical truth. 
The founders of this association were 
decidedly for the truth. 

(c) Another point in their declaration 
of sentiments, though contained in pa- 
renthesis, is significant and important. 
When speaking “ of taking into consid- 
eration the concerns of any brother or 
any society which may be brought to 


them for advice,” they are explicit on 


the nature of this duty. It is “merely 
a friendly council, and without the least 
pretence to any right or authoritative 
decision.” There is a tendency to eccle- 
siastical control noticeable in the clergy 
of New England from the outset. It 
was prominent in the assemblies of 1636, 
1648, 1662, and 1679. It was again at- 
tempted in 1725, and hence the pertinen- 
cy of the discussion of the principles of 
the Cambridge platform in the early 
years of the “ Minister’s Meeting.” At 
the time this association was formed, “ au- 
thority was claimed not only by the con- 
sociations of Connecticut, but by many 
of the Ecclesiastical Councils of Massa- 
chusetts, to control the churches by in- 
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terposing a negative.” Pres. Stiles, in 
his sermon before the convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, at Bristol, R. I, 
thus lays down the fundamental princi- 
ple of our polity to which our fathers so 
reverently bowed: ‘“ Each individual 
Church has the sole right of judging and 
determining its own controversies. Our 
churches, to the purposes of discipline, 
are so many distinct ecclesiastical sover- 
eignties, in point of power and control, 
as independent of one another as the 
United Provinces of Holland to purposes 
of civil government.” 

For the first fifty years of our history 
as an ecclesiastical body, there is not the 
slightest infringement upon this princi- 
ple. The fathers of this association 
were, with rare exceptions, men who 
loved and revered the polity of New 
England. 

(d) Another particular noticeable in 
the articles of agreement, was the genuine 
catholicity of our fathers : 


“VI. That every member of this associa- 
tion shall consider it as an additional obliga- 
tion upon him to endeavor to be, so far as he 
justly and honorably can, a Friend and 
Guardian to the Reputation, Comfort and 
Usefulness of all his Brethren in the Christ- 
ian Ministry, near or remote, of whatever 
Party or Denomination.” 


It would be natural for members of 
the same fraternity to succor and sustain 
each other from selfish considerations. 
But this rule covers the whole field 
of ministerial labor, and embraces all 
schools, and parties, and sects of the 
Christian ministry. The contrast be- 
tween this document and that of the 
Wilmington Association, made less than 
two years later, is remarkable. And so, 
the world over, we shall find that there 
is no bigotry so intense, no uncharitable- 
ness so bitter, as that of the self-esteemed 
liberalist. ‘This sixth rule is the corner- 
stone of the association. It has been a 
good foundation for these many years. 
Our very differences of temperament and 
taste, of study and of culture, of theologi- 
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cal training and views, have made the 
mosaic and charm of the body. 

The records of the association, though 
complete from its organization, are very 
meagre for the first fifty years, covering 
but twenty-six small letter pages. From 
the position of the names upon the man- 
uscript, we infer that Jewett, Chandler, 
Hale, Parsons, Hibbert, and Leslie, were 
at the first meeting, and signed the rules 
Sept. 8, 1761. As there is no record of 
the admission of John Cleaveland, we 
have placed his name also among the 
original members, though from the posi- 
tion of the signature we might infer that 
he joined the body at a later date. 

After the preamble and rules, there 
follows the record of the first meeting : 


“At an Association Meeting in Rowley, 
West Parish, Sept. 8, 1761, the following 
Question was put — Whether the Revd. Jede- 
diah Jewett, the Senior Pastor, be the Stand- 
ing Moderator of the Association. 

‘* Passed in the affirmative. 

“ At the same meeting the following Ques- 
tion was put— Whether the Revd. Moses 
Parsons be the Scribe of the Association. 

“ Passed in the affirmative.” 


There is no record for 1762-38-4-5-6. 

The second record was of a meeting 
“at Amesbury, Aug. 18, 1767.” The only 
item of business was the admission of 
Rev. Oliver Noble. 

The next record was of a meeting “ at 
Newbury Port, May 8,1770.” The only 
business was the admission of Rev. 
Christopher Bridge Marsh as a member. 

The fourth record was made of a meet- 
ing “at Ipswich, July 10, 1770.” Revd. 
Joseph Dana was admitted. 

The fifth record is as follows: 


“ At a meeting of the association at Line- 
brook, Novr. 18, 1770, the Conduct of the 
Chh. under the Pastoral Care of the Revd. 
Mr. Christopher Bridge Marsh respecting 
their receiving Members to their Communion 
who belonged to the first Chk. in Haverhill, 
and the Chis. in Salisbury, was taken into 
consideration. 

“ After the same was debated upon, the 
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following Question was put by the Standing 
Moderator — Whether, upon the whole, it 
appears to us that the sd. Chh. has given any 
just ground of offence to any Chh. to with- 
draw or withhold Communion from them for 
their so doing — which question was resolved 
unanimously in the negative.” 


There is no record for 1771-2-3. 

In 1774 there are two records; June 
14, when Rev. James Chandler was elect- 
ed Standing Moderator in place of Rev. 
Jedediah Jewett, deceased; and Aug. 9, 
when “ The Revd. David Toppan,” after- 
ward Prof. David Tappan of Harvard 
University, was admitted a member. 

There is no record for 1775-6-7-8. 


“June 8, 1779. Rev. Levi Frisbie was ad- 
mitted a member.” 


There is but one record in 1780, when 
at a meeting in Byfield, July 11, Rev. 
Samuel Spring was received as a mem- 
ber. In 1781 there is but one record; 
“ Byfield, June 10, Rev. Daniel Breck was 
received as a member.” 

There is no record of 1782. 

The next record gives the surname 
of Middle to the body, which was prob- 
ably suggested by the fact, that territo- 
rially the association occupied the towns 
in Essex County, lying between those of 
the Haverhill Association and the Essex 
South. 


“ At a meeting of the Middle Association 
of Essex County at Newbury Port, June 10, 
1783, application being made to this Associa- 
tion by a Committee of the East Parish in 
Amesbury for advice under present difficulties, 

“ Voted, as the unanimous advice of this 
Association, 

“1. That the said Parish, with as many of 
the members of the Church as are disposed 
to join them, renew their application to the 
Rev. Mr. Hibbert for a mutual Council. 

“9, That if they shall not succeed in this, 
they, by themselves, call a respectable Coun- 
cil of Churches to advise them what steps to 
take, and 

“3, That in the mean time the said Parish 
look out for a Preacher, that they may regu- 
larly attend public worship together. 

“Tn the name of the Association, 

“Moses Parsons, Scribe.” 
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“ At a meeting of the association at the 
Revd. David Tappan’s, at Newbury, New 
Town, Oct. 14, 1783, it was voted unani- 
mously that the Revd. Thomas Hibbert of 
Amesbury be dismissed from this Associa- 
tion.” 

“ April 20, 1784. Rev'd. David Tappan 
was chosen Scribe in place of Rev’d. Moses 
Parsons, deceased. 

“August 10, 1784. Rev'd. True Kimball 
was admitted as a member. 

“ At a meeting of the association at Ip- 
swich, May 10, 1785, the Rev. Mr. Powers, 
lately minister of Cohass, requested and re- 
ceived from the Association a written Certifi- 
cate or Testimonial, Signed by the Moderator 
and all the members present, expressing 
their esteem of him as a Christian and a 
minister, and recommending him to any 
churches or societies among whom he may 
be providentially called to preach the Gos- 
pel.” 

“June 13, 1786. Ata meeting at Newbury- 
port the association gave a Similar Testimo- 
nial to Mr. Ebenezer Cleaveland, late Pastor 
of the church at Sandy Bay, Gloucester.” 


The first person of whom there is any 
record, who was examined and approved 
by the association, as qualified to preach 
the Gospel, was Mr. Nathaniel Howe; and 
the record is as follows: 


“ At a Meeting of the association at New- 
bury, Newtown, May 8, 1787, Mr. Nathaniel 
Howe, at his request, was examined and ap- 
proved by the Association as a Candidate for 
the Gospel Ministry; and a Certificate was 
given him by the Scribe, testifying their ap- 
probation of him as a person qualified to 
preach the Gospel.” 

“ Ata meeting of the association at New 
Rowley, June 12, 1787, Voted, to turn our 
future meetings through the present year into 
Seasons of Fasting and Prayer on account 
of the present moral and religious and politi- 
cal situation of this people ; and to invite our 
Several flocks to unite with us in these Solem- 
nities.” 

“Tn accordance with the above resolution, 
eleven fasts were observed in the following 
order; Topsfield, Chebacco, Ipswich, South 
Church, Newbury Port, Old Rowley, Ipswich 
First. Church, New Rowley, Newbury Third 
Parish, Newbury Second Parish, Byfield, 
Bradford lower Parish. These fasts were 
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observed by preaching in the morning and 
afternoon by two of the brethren. The names 
of the preachers and their texts for each place 
are given. 

“ Sept. 11, 1787. Mr. Moses Bradford was 
examined and approved as qualified to preach 
the Gospel.” 

“Oct. 9, 1787. Rev. Ebenezer Dutch was 
admitted as a member.” 


There is no record for 1788. 


“ Aug., 1789, Messrs. Lambert and Ariel 
Chute examined and approved.” 


No record for 1790. 


“ April, 1791. Mr. Daniel Merrill was ex- 
amined and approved.” 

“ At a Meeting of the association in Che- 
bacco, May 3, 1791, the late Recommendation 
of the Convention of Ministers at Boston, 
respecting licensing and encouraging Preach- 
ers, etc., was adopted by the association, as 
the rule of their future conduct in such cases.” 

“Ata meeting of the association in New- 
bury, third Parish, it was Voted, that One of 
our Body be sent forth to preach the gospel 
gratis to those people in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, who shall appear most to need and 
desire such a favor; that he continue in that 
service for a number of weeks equal to the 
number of members in the association; and 
that each of the other members supply his 
pulpit one Sabbath in his absence. This 
vote was passed conditionally, that is, on the 
supposition of the concurrence of our several 
churches and congregations in the affair.” 

“* At-a meeting of the association at Brad- 
ford, Aug. 9,1791. The association abridged 
the term of service for their proposed Mis- 
sionary, from eight to seven weeks, and 
engaged to supply his pulpit through the 
whole of that term ; as also to stand ready to 
preach Lectures, visit the sick, attend funer- 
als, etc., in his Parish, if they should be called 
to it. They likewise voted that their Mis- 
sionary shall receive no compensation for his 
services, from those to whom he ministers ; 
but yet shall be at liberty to receive small 
contributions, if offered by individuals, to in- 
demnify him for his necessary travelling ex- 
penses; and shall keep and exhibit to the 
association, an exact account of his travels, 
labors, expenditures, and of any donations 
he may receive; and if upon such an exhi- 
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bition they find he has sustained considerable 
loss in the service, they promise to unite 
their endeavors for his compensation. They 
also by their vote requested the Rev. David 
Tappan to accept of said Mission, and de- 
sired their Moderator, the Rev. John Cleave- 
land, to furnish him with proper Testimonials, 
signed by him in their name. 

“ June 12,1792. Mr. Gould was examined 
and approved.” 

“ Aug. 14, 1792. Ata meeting of the as- 
sociation at Newbury Port, the Rev. Elijah 
Parish was requested by their vote to accept 
of a similar Mission with that which Mr. 
Tappan undertook the year preceding. He 
accordingly undertook it on the same terms 
and for the same number of weeks with his 
predecessor; and was desired to pursue much 
the same route, and to pay a special atten- 
tion to that part of Vermont which Mr. 
Tappan had visited.” 


This closes the records in the clear, 
bold hand of Prof. Tappan. 


“ May 14, 1793. The association met at 
Ipswich, and made choice of Samuel Spring 
as Scribe; and approbated Mr. Daniel Dana 
as a candidate for the gospel ministry.” 

“May 13, 1794. Examined and appro- 
bated Mr. Eliphalet Gillett.” 

“ June 10,1794. Approbated Mr. Perley.” 

“June 9, 1795. Examined and recom- 
mended Mr. Joseph Dana.” 

“The subsequent years, 96, 97, and ’98, 
the association met as usual; and in rotation 
performed the general duties expected on 
the occasion, not having been engaged in 
any exercises or resolutions which require a 
particular record.” 

“May 14,1799. Met at Mr. Frisbie’s, and 
elected the Rev. Joseph Dana Moderator. 
(Mr. Beatty preached.)” 

“In the afternoon attended to the Letter 
of the Boston Association. 

“1, Voted, that the desire of the Boston 
Association to promote the interest of relig- ° 
ious reformation, expressed in the circular 
letter, merits the most serious and vigorous 
attention. 

“2. Voted to comply with the request of 
the letter, by choosing delegates to consult 
with others, at the time specified, relative to 
suitable measures to obtain the desirable 
object. 
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“3, Voted to depute the Rev. Joseph 
Dana and Samuel Spring to meet the Dele- 
gates of Boston the day previous to the 
general election.” 


At this same meeting a change was 
made in the exercises of the association, 
which introduced one of its present 
prominent features, viz., theological 
criticism. 

“4, Voted that one member of the associa- 
tion shall read a dissertation on some inter- 
esting theological question at every meeting 
of the association. 

“5, That the Brother of whom the disserta- 
tion is expected shall be the one who receives 
and entertains the association. 

“6. That the question to be answered shall 
be proposed invariably by the Brother who 
answered the last question and by him who 
has the association at his house. 

“7, The question put by the Brother above 
designated may be varied by the major part 
of the association if thought expedient. 

“8, Charles Coffin, junior, examined and 
approbated. Rev. A. Beattie and L. Woods 
admitted as members.” 

“ June 11,1799. A meeting, but no matters 
of interest.” 

“ Aug. 13, 1799. Rev. A. Moor and Rev. 
Isaac Braman admitted as members.” 

“May, 1800. Mr. Samuel Dana examined 
and approbated by the association.” 


The last record in the hand-writing of 
Samuel Spring is May 12, 1801. 
There is no record in 1802-3-4. 


“June, 1805. At Rev. Mr. Tullar’s, Row- 
ley, Rev. Leonard Woods chosen Scribe.” 

“July 29, 1806. Mr. Lake Coffin, A. B., 
examined and approbated.” 

“ Sept. 9, 1806. At Rev. Mr. Tullar’s, Row- 
ley. 

“ Whereas, the Rev. Dr. Dana, who has 
been chosen Moderator of this association, has 
for four Successive meetings absented him- 
self without offering any reasons, in conse- 
quence of which the association is left without 
Moderator, therefore voted, that a Moderator 
be now chosen, who shall continue in office 
during the pleasure of the association. Ac- 
cordingly the Rev. Samuel Spring was chosen 
Moderator by ballot. 
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“ By Rev. Mr. Spring’s motion, also, 

“Voted, that on common occasions the 
members of this association serve as Moder- 
ator in rotation. 

“ Voted to continue to Daniel Lovejoy the 
license he had received from the Lincoln As- 
sociation. 

“ Examined and approbated Paul Jewett. 

“ Voted, that the members of the association 
severally subscribe the license given to candi- 
dates.” 

“May 12,1807. At Byfield. The associ- 
ation voted to send a delegate to general 
association at Windsor the last Wednesday 
in May, and chose Rev. Mr. Spring unani- 
mously. 

“Examined and licensed Mr. Joseph Mer- 
rill.” 

“June 9, 1807. At Newburyport. Chose 
Rev. Mr. Braman as delegate from the asso- 
ciation to the General Association at Windsor, 
in addition to the choice of Rev. Mr. Spring 
above mentioned.” 

“July 12, 1808. By motion of Rev. Dr. 
Spring, 

“Voted, that the order of Sept. 9, 1806, 
respecting the members serving on common 
occasions be retained, and that the oldest 
member be Moderator on all special occasions. 
Accordingly Dr. Dana is to take the place of 
Special Moderator which Dr. Spring by his 
motion resigned. 

“July 12, 1808. Voted that the Scribe 
procure such a book for the association as he 
shall judge proper, and report the price to the 
association. 

“Voted that a Committee of three.be cho- 
sen to present a system of rules for the ac- 
ceptance of the brethren, having a particular 
respect to the rules previously adopted; and 
that Dr. Dana, Mr. Huntington, and Mr. 
Wood, be the Committee.” 


This portion of the records covers the 
transactions of the first forty-seven 
years of the association. They were 
years of intense interest and activity in 
both civil and theological affairs. It em- 
braces the period of the Revolution, and 
also, the rise of the Hopkinsian school in 
New England. Of this school there 
were two prominent advocates in this 
association, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, and 
Rey. Dr. Parish. Rev. Dr. Woods was 
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then a young man, but reputed to be in 
sympathy and close fellowship with Dr. 
Spring. The principal opponent of this 
system was Rev. Dr. Joseph Dana. It 
is much to be regretted that the records 
give so little of the internal life of the 
association. We have only the barest 
recital of facts, and these few in number, 
and external in character. Yet the or- 
ganization served to keep alive the vital 
truths of the Gospel in the churches of 
this vicinity, and to unite, in codperative 
efforts, nearly the whole ministry of this 
valley, although this locality was well 
known as the stronghold of what was 
termed “ liberal Christianity.” Only two 
churches within the territorial bounds of 
this body, the first in Newburyport, and 
the first in Haverhill, passed over to 
Unitarianism. 


“ At a meeting on the second Tuesday in 
October, 1808, at the house of Rev. Dr. 
Dana, the following system of Rules was 
adopted by the association : — 


SYSTEM OF RULES. 


“The meetings of the association shall be 
held at the houses of the members in rota- 
tion on the second Tuesday of each month, 
except those months in which it shall be 
deemed inconvenient to meet. 

“2. Each member of the association shall 
be present at every meeting, unless special 
reasons prevent. 

‘©3, At each meeting there shall be public 
worship, beginning at 11 o’clock, A. M., the 
members officiating in rotation according to 
age, excepting the brother at whose house 
the meeting is held. 

“4, After a moderate repast, to be made 
with as little trouble and expense as may be, 
the brother, at whose house the meeting is 
held, shall introduce the business with prayer, 
and the association shall employ their time 
in religious conference; and if there be oc- 
casion for it, in examining and approbating 
candidates ; and in taking into consideration, 
merely as a friendly council, and without the 
least pretence to any right of authoritative 
decision, the concerns of any brother, or any 
society, which may be brought before the as- 
sociated brethren for advice. 
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“5. Any person who wishes to become a 
member of this association, shall give notice 
of his desire at a regular meeting; and at the 
following meeting, if he continues to request 
admission, the association shall determine 
by vote whether his request shall be complied 
with. It shall be considered requisite to the 
admission of any person, that the consent of 
two-thirds of the whole association be ob- 
tained, and that he subscribe to the system 
of rules adopted by the association. 

“6. The members of this association will 
consider their connexion as an additional 
motive to be friends and guardians to the 
reputation, comfort, and usefulness of each 
other, and of all Christian ministers accord- 
ing to the rules of our holy religion. 

“7, On all common occasions, the asso- 
ciated brethren shall serve as Moderator in 
rotation, in the order of seniority. 

“8, It shall be the duty of the Moderator 
on all oceasions to preserve order in the as- 
sociation, and to see that all business is exe- 
cuted with propriety and expedition. 

“9. There shall be a Standing Moderator 
and Scribe who shall both be chosen by bal- 
lot. It is understood that the senior minis- 
ter shall be chosen Moderator unless special 
reasons shall lead the association to excuse 
him from that office. 

“10. A standing posture is deemed proper 
while speaking, and the Moderator shall be 
directly addressed in all the remarks offered 
to the association. 

“11. The Scribe shall keep a record of 
the place of the meeting, of those who offi- 
ciate in public, of the candidates who are ap- 
probated, and of all special transactions of 
the association. 

“12, With a view to improvement, free 
remarks may be made by the brethren on all 
the public performances of the association, 
unless special business render it inconvenient. 

“13. The Standing Moderator, when re- 
quested by three members, or when two join 
with him in deeming it expedient, shall 
call a special meeting of the association, 
taking care to inform every member of the 
time, place, and particular object of the 
meeting. 

“14, When the ministers of this Associa- 
tion are called, in their associated capacity, 
to act as an ordaining council, the churches 
under their pastoral care shall be seasonably 
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requested to send delegates to represent them 
in vouncil. 

“15. In order that any person may be 
regularly approbated by this association, as 
a candidate for the Gospél Ministry, he shall 
in the first place, by proper evidence, satisfy 
the associated brethren that he is a member, 
in good standing, of some Congregational or 
Presbyterian Church; that he has for a con- 
siderable time maintained an unblemished 
moral and religious character; that he pos- 
sesses promising natural abilities; and that 
his literary acquirements are adequate to the 
work of a Gospel Minister; and, in addition 
to all this, that he has diligently and under 
proper direction devoted himself to the study 
of divinity for at least two years; unless in 
some rare instances two-thirds of all the 
members judge it expedient to waive this 
rule. Having given the association full satis- 
faction on these subjects, the applicant shall, 
in the second place, submit to a particular 
examination respecting his theological and 
personal qualifications. 

“In order to expedite the examination, 
the Standing Moderator shall propose to him 
the following questions ; the brethren having 
opportunity to add any pertinent inquiries on 
each question before preceeding to the next: 


“ QUESTIONS TO BE PROPOSED IN THE 
EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 


“1. By what arguments do you prove the 
being and perfection of God ? 

“2. How do you prove the doctrine of 
divine providence ? 

“3. How do you prove the divine authori- 
ty of the Scriptures ? 

“4, What is the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and how is it supported ? 

“5. By what arguments do you prove the 
proper Deity of Jesus Christ? and what are 
the practical uses of this doctrine ? 

“6, What was the original character and 
state of man, and under what constitution 
was he placed ? 

“7, What is the Scripture doctrine of orig- 
inal sin? What is the moral state of man 
by nature? And by what symptoms is the 
progress of depravity usually marked? To 
what source is it to be traced ? 

““8. What is redemption by Christ? And 
what do the Scriptures teach concerning the 
nature and design of the atonement ? 
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“9, What is the extent of the Gospel offer ? 

“10. What is regeneration? Why neces- 
sary? How effected? And what its fruits ? 

“11. What is the Gospel doctrine of justi- 
fication ? 

“12. What is the nature of true holiness ? 
What is the distinguishing nature of true 
Christian faith, love, repentance, and other 
graces, and wherein do they differ from what 
hypocrites may experience ? 

“13. What is the doctrine of Sovereign 
grace? What is the Scripture doctrine of 
election? And how does it differ from the 
doctrine of Sovereign grace ? 

“14, What do the Scriptures teach concern- 
ing the final perseverance of saints ? 

“15, What answer is to be given to the 
awakened, distressed sinner, who anxiously 
inquires, ‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” 

“16. What are the chief points of distinc- 
tion between Law and Gospel ? 

“17, What are the principal characteristics 
which distinguish the religion of regenerate 
sinners from the religion of a state of inno- 
cence ? 

“18. What is the true doctrine of the 
means of religion with reference to saints and 
sinners # 

“19. What is the Scripture doctrine of the 
soul’s unembodied state after death? Of 
the general resurrection? And of the future 
judgment ? 

“90. How do you prove that the future 
punishment of the wicked will be without 
end ? 

“21, Whatisa Christian'Church? What 
qualifications are requisite in order to,a com- 
plete standing in the visible Church? And 
what do the Scriptures teach concerning the 
design and proper subjects of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper ? 

“92, What are the qualifications of the 
standing officers of the Church, especially of 
Ministers? What constitutes a call to the 
Ministry ? 

“23. What ought to be the disposition and 
views of one who offers himself to preach 
the Gospel? What are your hopes and the 
grounds of them ? 

“ After a satisfactory examination on these 
subjects, the candidate for approbation shall 
read a sermon on some important Gospel 
subject. 

“ Finally, the association, seriously delib- 
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erating on the question before them, and 
feeling their responsibilities to the Head of 
the Church, shall either express their satis- 
faction with his qualifications and give him 
the usual letter of approbation, signed by the 
Moderator and Scribe, or shall give him such 
advice as Christian love and fidelity dictate. 

“Tn ordinary cases any person, wishing 
for approbation, shall mak: known his de- 
sire to the association a month at least pre- 
vious to the time of his examination, and 
shall be furnished, if he requests it, with a 
copy of the whole preceding rule respecting 
the approbation of Candidates.” 

The rules reported by this committee, 
and adopted by the association, it will 
be seen differ materially from the old 
articles of agreement. 

The vote for a committee to revise the 
rules was passed with a proviso. The 
committee were to have “a particular re- 
spect to the rules previously adopted.” 
Not one of the original members was 
now living. Dr. Joseph Dana knew 
them well, for he was ordained in 1765, 
and was still in active duty. So with 
Dr. Spring; he was ordained in 1777, 
and knew them all personally except Je- 
dediah Jewett. So with Ebenezer Dutch, 
who was settled in 1779. Dr. Parish 
was ordained in 1787, which was two 
years before the death of James Chand- 
ler, and twelve years before the death of 
John Cleaveland. 

The first particular to be noticed in 
the new rules was the introduction of 
the 14th rule. 

This rule, we think, must have been 
wholly prospective, as there is no evi- 
dence that the association was ever 
called to act as a council. 

All usages in this vicinity were against 
such action. It was in fact the incorpo- 
ration of the idea of a consociation, 
the same which appeared in the “six- 
teen proposals” of the Boston Associa- 
tion in 1705. It was the same spirit 
which again arose in 1774 in the Bolton 
case, in which the right of a pastor to 
negative the votes of the Church was 
claimed by Mr. Goss, and defended in-a 
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pamphlet by Rev. Zabdiel Adams of Lu- 
nenburg, and answered by a racy writer 
signing himself “ A Neighbour.” In this 
discussion the question came up whether 
there is binding force in the decisions of 
ecclesiastical councils independent of 
their acceptance by the churches. Those 
who advocated the authoritative decis- 
ions of councils “ succeeded,” says Dr. 
Clark, (Cong. Chhs. in Mass., p. 213) “in 
getting their views adopted by the ‘ Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers’ at 
their meeting in May, 1778, and in the 
publishment of the same in a pamphlet 
with the imprimatur of the Convention. 
But the spirit of liberty was too wide 
awake at that time to bear the yoke thus 
laid upon the necks of the people, and it 
was indignantly thrown off.” The re- 
sult of the discussion was the re-state- 
ment of the principles of our Congrega- 
tional polity, and a return to the doctrine 
of the Cambridge platform respecting 
councils, namely, “ that a council is not 
to decide authoritatively, but to advise 
the Ciurch how to decide and deter- 
mine;” and that this advice “should 
have just so much force as there is force 
in the reason of it.” 

Of this controversy there is no inti- 
mation on our records. But again in 
1815 the identical proposals of the Boston 
Association in 1705 were again resusci- 
tated. They came before the General As- 
sociation, and a committee was raised to 
inquire into their history and report at 
the next annual meeting This commit- 
tee, through their chairman, Rev. Jede- 
diah Morse, D. D., presented an elabo- 
rate report, and recommended the adop- 
tion of a plan of ecclesiastical order in 
consistency with the views of Cotton 
Mather. The subject came up in this 
association, was discussed and written 
upon, and on the 13th of June, 1815, it 
was 


“ Voted, That in the view of this associa- 
tion it is inexpedient that any new manual 
of Church discipline, or ecclesiastical judica- 
ture, be established in the churches; and that 
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our representatives in the general association 
be respectfully requested to use all their influ- 
ence to prevent the adoption of any such 
measure in that reverend body.” 


Another particular in which the new 
code differed from the old, was the full 
and explicit arrangement made for the ap- 
probation of candidates for the ministry. 

And here it may be well to notice 
somewhat fully the history of this matter. 

In the earliest Puritan churches it was 
not customary when a new Church was 
to be organized, or a minister ordained, 
or a candidate approbated, to go outside 
of the individual Church.! So, also, in 
ordination.? 

If the company of believers had the 
right to organize themselves into a 
Church, and to ordain a pastor over 
themselves, much more have they the 
right of approbation. And thus the 
Church and town of Woburn reasoned, 
in their petition to the General Court, 
Aug. 30, 1653.2 The result was that the 








1 The t had b prevalent, but not 
universal, in 1636, of asking the advice of neigh- 
boring churches when a new Church was to be 
formed.— Clark’s Cong. Chhs., p. 20. 


2 The calling in of councils to perform the 
ordination services, was understood to be in 
theory nothing more nor less than the Church 
itself performing them by proxy, on the principle, 
qui facit per alium facit per se. In their reason- 
ings on the subject, to leave the ultimate decision 
of the question to other churches, whether a 
company of believers should be a Church and 
have a pastor, would be to adopt the Presbyterian 
rule, which they had no thought of adopting; 
to leave it to the good pleasure of neighboring 
ministers, would be to resume the yoke of prelacy 
which they had just thrown off. Every step 
taken towards uniformity and affiliation during 
this period, was taken with the utmost caution, 
and not till it was clearly seen that the funda- 
mental principle of their ecclesiastical organism 
—independency, or self-government—was not 
endangered thereby. So that these seeming re- 
straints, which the usages of the times were 
throwing upon their liberty, they regarded as 
merely the bonds of fellowship, which did not 
trammel their freedom.— Clark’s Cong. Chhs., 
DP. 23, 24. 

8 If a Church has liberty of election and ordi- 
nation, then it has the power of approbation 
also. — Mass. Hist. Soc. Colt., III. S., vol. 1. p. 42. 
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General Court repealed the order. that 
ministers should be approbated by a 
council, or by the County Court. The 
right of approbation was conceded to be 
in the Church. “This,” says Wise, 
“ was the old custom.” (Churches Quar. 
Espoused, 171.) 

By-and-by individual pastors gave let- 
ters of commendation and introduction. 
Then, as there were associations of cler- 
gymen, they united in giving the letter, 
and all signed it. Generally these let- 
ters introduced the candidate to a par- 
ticular Church or field of labor. As at 
the ministers’ meeting, June 17, 1729: 


“We did nothing besides giving a Recom- 
mendation of Mr. Timothy Walker for 
Pennicook. 

“Sept. 15, 1730. Gave Mr. Chandler 
Recommendation in order for preaching. 
Signed by all the members present. 

* April 17, 1733. Mr. Francis Wooster 
applied himself to the association, to see if 
they could encourage him in preaching the 
Gospel. 

“ Voted, That we can’t think it advisable 
for Mr. Wooster to continue his preaching 
and intention of settling in the ministry, but 
content himself to serve God and his genera- 
tion in some private calling. 

“ Signed by 
“SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
“ Joun BaRNaRD. 
“Joun Brown. 
“ JosEPH Parsons. 
“ Witt1am Batcu. 
“James CusHING. 
“ CHRISTOPHER SARGENT. 
‘‘JamES CHANDLER.” 


In 1734 there was trouble in the 
Parish of West Haverhill, about the 
settlement of a Mr. Skinner. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the record : 


“Some proposal made for Mr. Skinner's 
approbation, if we were sensible of his fitness 
for the ministry, or, if not, that we might 
come into some method for a trial of his fit- 
ness. But the proposal not come into; in- 
asmuch as this is an unusual thing among 
us, after a candidate is already become a 
preacher.” 
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“July 15, 1735. Approved Mr. Nathaniel 
Merrill for occasional preaching.” 

“ Sept., 1737. Approved Mr. Samuel Phil- 
lips, Jr., for occasional preaching.” 

“ Sept., 1738. Approved of Mr. Edward 
Barnard and Mr. Abner Bailey for occasional 
preaching.” 

“So Mr. Samuel Webster, in 1739.” 

In October 14, 1755, there is the 
following : 

“Mr Joseph Parsons, Jr., was approved 
of (after he had delivered a discourse to the 
association) in order to public preaching, and 
encouraged to enter upon it. The same 
with Jonathan Eames, in 1756, and Abiel 
Foster in 1760.” 


In the case of John Page and Amos 
Moody in 1762, and of John Marsh in 
1764, no mention is made of any dis- 
course; but in the case of Thomas Cary 
in 1766, and of Thomas Barnard in 1769, 
it is stated that they read a discourse 
and were approbated. 

The first certificate given by the. Es- 
sex North Association was to Mr. Na- 
thaniel Howe, May 8, 1787. The record 
is — 

“ Mr. Nath]. Howe, at his request, was ex- 
amined and approved by the association as a 
Candidate for the Gospel Ministry; and a 
certificate was given him by the scribe, testi- 
fying their approbation of him as a person 
qualified to preach the Gospel.” 

A similar certificate was given to 
Moses Bradford, Sept. 11, 1787; to Na- 
thaniel Lambert and Ariel Parish in 
1789. Every candidate, before approba- 
tion, invariably passed a careful exami- 
nation. Thus gradually the examination 
and approbation of candidates for the 
ministry passed from the hands of the 
churches to that of the clergy, and na- 
turally to that of clerical associations. 
« This,” says Dr. Clarke, “is the only 
thing in the celebrated ‘ Proposals’ of 
1705, which has survived the scathing 
satire of Mr. Wise in the ‘ Churches 
Quarrel Espoused.’” In 1790 the Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers re- 
commended that only those bearing pa- 
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pers from clerical bodies be admitted 
to the pulpits. And this, in effect, made 
such papers necessary. And this recom- 
mendation was adopted by this associa- 
tion May 3, 1791, and made the rule of 
their future conduct. It was in connec- 
tion with this vote that the word “ licen- 
sing” first appears in our records, and 
was introduced by Rev. Dr. Tappan, who 
was, then scribe. It was never used by 
Dr. Spring while he served in that office, 
but was again introduced by his succes- 
sor, Rev. Dr. Woods. When the rules 
were revised in 1808, and again in 1834, 
and again in 1860, the old word appro- 
bate was used instead of the usurper 
“license,” and it, in fact, better expresses 
the purport of such credentials. 

In the revision of the rules of the as- 
sociation in 1808, very special attention 
was given to the approbation of candi- 
dates for the ministry. See rule 15th. 

To expedite the examination which 
was to be conducted as now by the 
standing moderator, twenty-three ques- 
tions were framed with great care, all of 
which were to be put to the candidate. 

Young men now began to make appli- 
cation for certificates of approbation from 
the new seminary at Andover. 

July 9, 1811, Dr. Dana, by vote of the 
association, exhibited a summary view 
of arguments for and against the exam- 
ination of candidates for the ministry in 
the original languages of scripture. 

Sept. 8, 1812. Some changes were 
made in the mode of examination. In- 
stead of the questions, the candidate was 
to be examined in the manner set forth 
in the following resolution : 


“ Voted — that every candidate for appro- 
bation shall read a sermon before the associ- 
ation if circumstances permit, and then be 
examined on the following subjects, instead 
of the questions, viz.: On the being and per- 
fections of God; the divine authority of the 
Scriptures; the doctrine of the Trinity ; the 
original Character and State of man; the 
doctrine of original Sin, and the present 
State of man by nature; the atonement of 
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Christ ; the extent of the gospel offer; regen- 
eration and the distinguishing nature of holi- 
ness ; the doctrines of election and Sovereign 
grace; perseverance and justification; the 
means of religion and the proper treatment 
of awakened sinners; the intermediate state, 
resurrection and future retribution ; the na- 
ture of the Church and the qualifications of 
its members; the Christian rites, or ordi- 
nances; the necessary qualifications of min- 
isters ; and on personal religion.” 


July 10, 1827. Brothers Dimmick and 
Withington were a committee to “revise 
the form of approbation of candidates 
for the ministry, and to make such alter- 
ations as they may think proper, and 
cause two hundred copies of the same 
to be printed.” This committee reported 
their form to the association September 
11. It was approved and ordered to be 
printed. At this date the word “li- 
cense ” appears in the new form of cer- 
tificate prepared by those most excellent 
Congregationalists, Bros. Dimmick and 
Withington, and soon was in general use. 
There are several records which show 
very clearly that the association insisted 
that men should be well qualified for the 
office of the ministry. The present rule 
is: 

“Tt shall be further required that he (the 
candidate) shall have diligently and under 
proper direction, devoted himself to the study 
of divinity for at least two years, unless, in 
some rare instances. two-thirds of all the 
members judge it expedient to waive the 
rule.” 

The whole number approbated by the 
association during the century, and whose 
names appear upon the records, is sev- 
enty-six. 


EXERCISES. 


We have already seen, that in the old 
Minister’s Meeting, little else was ac- 
complished than the exchange of views 
on matters of difficulty in the different 
churches, and a larger social intercourse. 
In this association, the first direction 
given, was that of religious devotion — 
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varied only in the form of the religious 
services. The first change in the order 
of exercises was made, 


“May 14,1799. 4. Voted that one mem- 
ber of the association shall read a dissertation 
on some interesting theological question at 
every meeting of the association. 

“5th. That the Brother of whom the dis- 
sertation is expected shall be the one who 
receives and entertains the association. 

“6th. That the question to be answered 
shall be proposed invariably by the Brother 
who answered the last question and by him 
who had the association at his house.” 


No change whatever was made in the 
order or the kind of exercises by the 
revised rules of 1808, except the introduc- 
tion of free criticism on all the perform- 
ances. 

This of itself was a most valuable ad- 
dition, and has contributed a large share 
to the usefulness of this body. 

June 8, 1824. Rev. Messrs. Miltimore, 
Withington, and Dimmick, were appoint- 
ed a committee to consider what may be 
done to render the meetings of this as- 
sociation more profitable, and to suggest 
a plan for that purpose. This committee 
reported : 


“July 13. 1. That the association meet 
precisely at 10 o’clock and immediately pro- 
ceed to business. 

“2. That three memlers be particularly 
designated to read dissertations at each meet- 
ing; that it be understood that they will be 
depended on; and that the reading commence 
immediately after the opening of the mecting 
by prayer. 

“3. That after the reading of the disserta- 
tions, one plan of a sermon be exhibited at 
each meeting by a member previously ap- 
pointed. 

‘“‘4. That a committee be appointed to col- 
lect and arrange a list of subjects on minis- 
terial duties; that each preacher choose one 
from these subjects; that he be appointed 
with a substitute at the preceding meeting; 
and be depended on to perform. 

“5, That the subject of remarking on the 
public performances be more faithfully at- 
tended to; and that we observe more strictly 
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the rule of closing each meeting in a solemn 
manner by prayer, at the house where it has 
been holden.” 

“July 10, i832. It was voted that the as- 
sociation meet six times a year, and that the 
meetings be held on the last Tuesdays in 
Aug., Oct., Dec. Feb., April, and June. 
Each meeting to commence at five o'clock, 
P.M., and to continue till the afternoon of 
the next day.” [The understanding is that 
the brethren continue till early tea, is the ex- 
planatory note appended to the vote.]} 

““ Voted, that the next association sermon 
be preached in the evening.” 


Aug. 27th, 1832, only a month later, it 
was 


* Voted, to introduce into the association 
the usual exercises of the Clergyman’s So- 
ciety.” 

This was a circle formed at the house 
of Dr. Withington, Oct. 26,1819. There 
were present Brothers D. T. Kimball, L. 
Withington, Willard Holbrook, and G. 
B. Perry. The exercises were to be aser- 
mon preached in public, the reading of 
portions of the scripture in the original 
languages, and dissertations on moral 
and religious subjects, doctrinal and 
practical. 

Subsequently the following brethren 
joined it: B. Sawyer, L. F. Dimmick, R. 
G. Dennis, E. Demond, and H. C. 
Wright. The idea of this society was 
first suggested to our Rev. Father With- 
ington by Dr. Perry, when the former 
was in discharge of his duties as chap- 
lain upon the training field at George- 
town. 

At the time this society was formed, 
the exercises of the association consisted 
only of a sermon preached at 11 o’clock, 
A. M.; followed by criticism and dinner; 
after that sometimes a dissertation, and 
sometimes not; an hour or two of gen- 
eral conversation, and then an adjourn- 
ment. As the members of the Clergy- 
men’s Society were all members of the 
association, we should naturally expect 
to find the direct influence of the for- 
mer, which was composed of young men, 
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in the exercises of the latter. Hence the 
adoption of the rule for three disserta- 
tions in 1824. 

In 1832 the entire course of exercises 
in the Clergymen’s Society was adopted 
by the association. This made it neces- 
sary for the association to assemble in 
the P. M. to tarry over night. Substan- 
tially our present course of exercises was 
initiated by the Clergymen’s Society in 
1819, partially adopted by the association 
in 1824, and fully adopted in 1832. The 
older clergymen were not so familiar 
with the original languages as those were 
supposed to be who graduated at Ando- 
ver. Hence the hesitation in making the 
reading of portions of scripture in the 
original languages a part of their regular 
exercises. Itis anoble example, worthy 
to be put into the history of our body, 
that Father Kimball commenced and 
prosecuted the study of Hebrew after 
he was forty years of age. 

The Clergymen’s Society,'finding all 
its ends answered in the association, at 
a meeting in Amesbury, Aug 28, 1832, 
it was 

“ Voted, to discontinue our meetings so 
long as the spirit of this sociegy shall be 
maistained in operation. 

“ Voted, that the records of this society 
be deposited with the clerk of the Essex Mid- 
dle Association.” 

No important change has been made 
in the exercises of this body since that 
period. It may be remarked that the 
study of the scriptures in the original 
languages has been a prominent exercise 
in the body since 1832. 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


In 1832, the association resolved that 
it was desirable that a religious periodi- 
cal be published within the bounds of 
the Essex Middle Association, and Broth- 
ers Dimmick, Withington, Barbour, Per- 
ry, and Wright, were a committee to 
make inquiry about the subject and re- 
port. This report was made Oct. 30, 
1832, whereupon it was 
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“« Voted, that we proceed to have the first 
number of a religious periodical published, 
provided a printer will take the pecuniary 
responsibility of the publication. 

“Voted, that Brothers Withington and 
Dimmick be a committee to carry the pre- 
ceding vote into execution, and to superin- 
tend the publication. 

“ Voted, that the title of the periodical be 
referred to them.” 


This resulted in the establishment of 
the Essex North Register ;— first issued 
in the form of an 18mo. pamphlet, and 
finally changed into that of a newspaper. 
It was for several years edited, alternate 
weeks, by Bros. Withington and Dim- 
mick. This eventually passed into other 
hands and beyond the control of the as- 
sociation. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
no files of this publieation have been 
preserved among the papers of this body. 


“Feb. 23, 1841. It was voted that Bros. 
Dimmick and Campbell be a committee to 
concert some plan for preparing matter for 
the Watchtower, agreeably to the engage- 
ments entered into at the last meeting by the 
brethren of the association.” 


These engagements were probably 
somewhat indefinite, as the only record 
is that of the appointment of a commit- 
tee to consult with Mr. Tozier, who was 
then the publisher. 


“ Aug. 30, 1842. The subject of publish- 
ing a small religious newspaper within our 
bounds, having been introduced and discus- 
sed at considerable length, it was voted : 

“], That it is desirable to have such a 
paper in the midst of us. 

“2. That it is not the wish of the associa- 
tion to exclude other religious newspapers 
from our circle ; but only to fill a niche which 
is not likely to be occupied. 

“3. That the paper should be of a decid- 
edly evangelical character, harmonizing with 
the general sentiments and usages of the 
churches with which we are connected. The 
Essex North Register, published under our 
patronage a few years ago, is a paper in ac- 
cordance with our views of what is now 
required. 
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“4. That if such a paper can be published 
on reasonable terms, the members of the as- 
sociation will favor its circulation in their 
respective circles, assuming, however, no pe- 
cuniary responsibility ; but not doubting that 
the paper, well conducted, will soon obtain 
patronage adequate to its support. 

“5. That a committee of this body be ap- 
pointed to institute enquiry with regard to 
this subject ; that if they can make satisfac- 
tory arrangements, they be authorised to 
proceed to the establishment of such a paper 
as that above mentioned. 

“6. That if a contract be made with any 
individual to publish the paper, or with any 
one to superiniend in part the editorial de- 
partment, there shall be a standing editing 
committee who shall be joint editors in con- 
ducting the paper, and shall have a right to 
have inserted in its columns whatever com- 
munications said committee shall deem suit- 
able for publication. 

“ Voted, that the committee consist of four, 
viz.: Brothers Dimmick, March, Stearns, 
Perry.” 


This committee reported February 29, 
1843, upon which it was 


“ Voted, that in consideration of the ar- 
rangements recently made by Mr. Nason, 
this association will suspend for the present 
the plan of publishing a paper, as proposed, 
and will endeavor to codperate with Mr. 
Nason by contributions and patronage for 
securing a good religious paper according to 
the views of the evangelical Congregational 
churches, provided Mr. Nason is disposed to 
come into such an understanding with us.” 


This resulted in an indirect connection 
between the association and the Watch- 
tower. 

June 25, 1845. Mr. Woodman pre- 
sented the subject of the Watchtower to 
the association, which was conversed 
upon, and it was 


“ Voted, that the Watchtower, as at present 
conducted, meets the general approbation of 
this association ; that it is deemed by us de- 
sirable and important that it be sustained; 
and we cheerfully recommend it as a good 
family paper to our congregations and to the 
community. 
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Voted, that we accede to Brother Wood- 
man’s request, that the Watchtower be edited 
by himself, assisted by an association of cler- 
gymen.” 


SLAVERY. 


At the meeting December 25, 18388. 
It was 


“‘ Voted, that a committee of five be chosen 
to prepare resolutions on the subject of sla- 
very and report at a special meeting.” 


I cannot find that this committee ever 
made a report. It was composed of 
Brothers Edgell, Perry, Monroe, Dim- 
mick, and Withington. 

October 30, 1839. It was 


“ Resolved, that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare a statement of our 
views on the subject of slavery, in the form 
of an address to Southern ministers, to be 
presented at our next meeting.” 


Brothers Dimmick, Durant, and March, 
were the committee. This committee 
made their report February 26, 1840, 
which was recommitted. April 28th, 
1840, it was 


“ Voted, to send the address to the Charles- 
ton Union Presbytery, signed by the Modera- 
tor and Scribe.” 


The document was forwarded, accom- 
panied with the following note. 


“ To the Clerk of the Charleston Union Presby- 

tery, S.C. 

“Dear Sir, — The origin of the accom- 
panying communication you will perceive 
from one or two of its opening paragraphs. 
It is now fowarded to you for your Presbytery, 
according to the direction of the body from 
which it has emanated. 

“ Very respectfully yours, 
“L. F. Dimmick. 
“ Chairman of the Committee. 

“ Newburyport, Mass., May 7, 1840.” 


In October following, a newspaper 
(the Southern Christian Sentinel) was re- 
ceived in reply ; on the margin of which 
was written : 


“Dear Brotuer, — Having been absent 
from the city for some time — your commu- 
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nication, in behalf of the Essex North Asso- 
ciation, on the subject of slavery, was not 
received until two days ago; and as our 
Presbytery does not meet till the next month, 
Iam most happy in forwarding to you the 
letter of Rev. Mr. Fuller [contained in that 
number of the Sentinel] as a just exhibition 
of the views and spirit of Christian slave- 
holders. Will you have the goodness to 
contrast them with those of your communi- 
cation, and in the: presence of God, on the 
bended knee, ask yourself, with which you 
would rather enter heaven ?— My brother 
admitted to heaven with the Spirit of your 
communication, every harp of that blessed 
abode would be hush [ed ?] to silence by your 
presence!!! The Charleston Union Presby- 
tery will duly consider your communication 
— but they will never adopt your views, and 
your rules of interpretation ; much less your 
spirit— heaven forbid. Yours truly, 
“EvieHa WHITE. 
“ Stated Clerk, C. U. P.”’ 


After the meeting of the Presbytery 
the communication was sent back, with 
the following note: 


“ Jonn’s Istanp, Nov. 24, 1840. 
“Rev. anp Dear Sir, — As Stated Clerk 
of the Charleston Union Presbytery, I had 
the honor, the last week. to present the com- 
munication of the Essex North Association, 
forwarded by you to that body ;— whereupon 
the Presbytery voted unanimously, on motion 
of Dr. Post, not to receive it. Accordingly as 
in duty bound, I return the communication 
for your further disposal. With great respect 
for you personally, and in due consideration 
of those for whom you act. I remain 
“Yours truly Exvipua Waite. 
“ Rev. L. F. Dimmick.” 


The communication referred to, and 
the correspondence to which it led, filled 
nearly nine columns of “The Watch- 
tower” issued March 5, 1841. In lan- 
guage and in spirit it was thoroughly 
courteous and fraternal. The following 
quotation of the first two or three para- 
graphs will show under what circum- 
stances it was written : 


** To the Union Presbyteru of Charleston, S. C. 
“Dear Breturen,— The Essex North 
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Association, at their meeting in October last, 
appointed a committee to prepare a letter to 
the Union Presbytery of Charleston, S. C., 
on the subject of slavery. The association 
were induced to this measure, in part at least, 
by some resolves which have emanated from 
your Presbytery on the subject referred to; 
among which was the following, viz: 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Presbytery, the holding of slaves, so far 
from being a sin in the sight of God, is no 
where condemned in his Holy Word; — that 
it is in accordance with the example, and 
consistent with the precepts of patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles.” 


Again, Oct. 31, 1842, a committee was 
appointed to draft resolutions on the 
subject of slavery, in connection with a 
committee of the conference. Dec. 27, 
1842, Brothers Stearns and Withington, 
were appointed a committee to draft a 
petition to the General Court, and to the 
Congress of the United States respect- 
ing slavery. This was presented Jan. 
5, 1845, and adopted and signed by the 
brethren and transmitted both to the 
Legislature and to Congress. 

Unfortunately none of these papers 
were entered upon our minutes, and we 
have no means of forming a judgment as 
to their character, except from the opin- 
ions of those still with us who partici- 
pated in the action of these meetings. 

Indirectly the subject came up again 
with the question of the continuance of 
our correspondence with the Old School 
Presbyterian Assembly, and none of 
those present at the meeting at Dr. 
Withington’s, Feb. 24, 1857, when the 
question was on final action, can forget 
the eloquent words for freedom which 
leaped out of the quiet moderation of 
our beloved brother and father, the 
late Dr. Dimmick. 

It was there declared to be the sense 
of this association — 


“That they are not prepared to take the 
responsibility of discontinuing the corres- 
pondence with the Presbyterian churches in 
the present condition of things, but will con- 
tinue it on the same principles as before.” 
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The principles on which that corres- 
pondence had existed were those of 
Christian fraternity and faithfulness. 
And the judgment expressed is to this 
effect ;—— we wish to continue the corres- 
pondence and will do so, using our long- 
conceded right to rebuke complicity in 
known sin, as our judgment and con- 
science, enlightened by the Spirit of 
God, shall dictate. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The association early took a deep in- 
terest in the cause of Temperance. It 
is within the recollection of some of 
our number that the association dinner 
was hardly thought well furnished with- 
out a supply of assorted liquors. Some 
of our venerable fathers could see no 
harm at all in moderate potations of 
good brandy and wine. They had strong 
heads, and so they were not easily turn- 
ed—still, if it were proper, we could 
turn over some leaves in the past, and 
read there the most impressive warnings 
to young clergymen and to young men. 

It was a bold stand when two young 
men of the association, Dimmick and 
Withington, allowed themselves to ke 
out of liquors at the meeting of the as- 
sociation. ‘The subject was discussed in 
1827. In July, 1829, 


“The time was chiefly occupied with re- 
marks on the subject of Temperance.” 


Bros. Perry, Barbour, aud Withing- 
ton, were instructed to present a scrip- 
tural view of that subject at the next 
meeting. At this time, Sept. 8, 1829, 
they made their report, and were re- 
quested to publish it. 

April 28, 1835, it was 

“ Voted, that it be recommended that wine, 


with no infusion of ardent spirit, be used at 
the communion of the churches.” 


THE SABBATH. 


“June 30, 1840. Voted, that a committee 
of four be chosen with reference to the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath, by cars on our railroads ; - 
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and that Bros. Dimmick, Kimball, Campbell, 
and Munroe, be the committee. 

“Oct. 27, 1840. Voted, that in the opin- 
ion of this association, to buy or hold stock 
in rail cars which travel on the Sabbath, is 
inconsistent with Christian character.” 


Dec. 29, 1840, they voted to reconsid- 
er this vote, and then appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions on the subject 
of stockholding and sabbath-breaking 
establishments —to report at the next 
meeting. Bros. Withington, Campbell, 
and Monroe, were the committee. 


CONFERENCE. 


It was in this body that the Essex 
North Conference originated. July 10, 
1827, it was 


“ Voted, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to draw up rules respecting a confer- 
ence of the churches in this vicinity with 
reasons in favor of the same, to report at 
the next meeting. Bros. Dimmick, Hol- 
brook, and Perry, were the committee.” 


The report was prepared, but as the 
meeting was small it was deferred. 

At a special meeting, Feb. 28, 1828, 
holden at Bro. Wright’s, in West New- 
bury, it was 

“ Voted, that in the opinion of this asso- 
ciation we might form a conference, which 
would be of extensive utility; and that a 
conference is desirable on the plan suggested 
in the fullowing articles.” 


Then follows what is in substance the 
original constitution of the Essex North 
Conference. 

The articles were offered to a meeting, 
composed of Pastors and Delegates from 
our churches, called at the house of Rev. 
Dr. Dimmick, on the last Wednesday of 
April, 1828 — and the Essex North Con- 
ference was formed, Sept. 8, 1833. 


“Voted, that Bros. Withington, Dimmick, 
and Perry, be a committee to visit the church- 
es on the north side of the river, not connect- 
ed with the conference of churches, and in- 
vite them to become connected with it.” 

“ Voted, that Bros. Withington, Holbrook, 
and March, be a committee to visit the Church 
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at the Lower Green in Newbury, for the same 
purpose.” 

The brethren of this association have 
been most warmly interested in the es- 
tablishment of the State Conference. 
One of our number, the Rev. Dr. Dim- 
mick, bore a prominent part in the pre- 
liminary work of that enterprise. “He 
had the highest expectations of its suc- 
cess and usefulness. 

At the organization of this association 
in 1761, the following churches were re- 
presented in it: — Rowley, Georgetown, 
West Newbury 1st Church, Byfield, 
Amesbury East or Sandy Hill, Line- 
brook, Ipswich, and Essex. Territorial- 
ly it has changed very much both by ad- 
ditions and withdrawals. In 1767, Belle- 
ville united with the body —the North 
Ch. Newburyport, in 1770. Ipswich 
South Ch. united in 1770, and withtrew 
in 1835. West Newbury 2d Ch. united 
in 1774. Ipswich 1st Ch. united in 1779, 
and its connection ceased in 1860 by the 
death of Father Kimball. Topsfield 
united in 1781, and withdrew in 1824. 
Groveland united in 1787. Rocky Hill, 
Salisbury, 1799. Newbury Ist Ch. 1799. 
Amesbury West Parish united in 1827. 
Haverhill West Parish united in 1833, 
also the Centre Church in Haverhill the 
same year. Amesbury Mills united in 
1834. Haverhill East Church in 1835. 
Haverhill and Plaistow Church also in 
1835. Bradford united in 1836. Fourth 
Ch. Newburyport, united 1838, and the 
Church at Salisbury Point the same year. 
Boxford West united in 1847. White- 
field Church, Newburyport, 1850. Hav- 
erhill Winter street Church united in 
1851. The North Church in Haverhill, 
in 1862. The Theological Seminary at 
Andover, had a connection with this 
body in 1808, through Dr. Woods. There 
is no record that he ever withdrew. 
Again, this connection was reéstablished 
in 1856, by Prof. Shedd, who withdrew 
to the Presbytery in New York in 1862, 
on his removal to that city. It will be 
observed that the churches in the north 
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part of the county have come in quite 
recently. Formerly these churches were 
connected with the Haverhill <Associa- 
tion, of which a sketch has been already 
given. 

The present membership of the church- 
es, represented in this body, is three 
thousand four hundred and forty; and 
the number of churches is twenty-two. 
Of the original eight churches six are 
still with us: Rowley, Georgetown, West 
Newbury 1st Church, Newbury (By- 
field,) Ipswich (Linebrook.) The Church 
at the East Parish Amesbury, has be- 
come extinct. The Church at Essex is 
now connected with the Essex South 
Association. The remaining churches 
are in the chronological order of their 
admission. Belleville, Newburyport; 
North Church, Newburyport ; Ipswich, 
South Church; West Newbury, 2d 
Church; Groveland; Salisbury, Rocky 
Hill; Newbury, lst Church; Amesbury, 
West Parish; Haverhill, West Parish ; 
Haverhill Centre Church; Amesbury 
Mills; Haverhill, East Church; Bradford ; 
Newburyport, 4th Church; Amesbury and 
Salisbury Union Evangelical Church ; 
Boxford, West Parish ; Whitefield Ch., 
Newburyport ; North Church, Haverhill. 

Our whole number of members from 
the organization is ninety-nine; of whom 
fifty-eight are now living. Of the forty- 
one deceased, twenty-seven died in the 
pastoral office, and twenty-three in their 
first pastorates. 

The average age of those who have 
died is fifty-nine years five months and 
twenty-one days. The average pastoral 
life is twenty-seven years and three 
months. Several of them were in the 
the active duties of the ministry some 
years after they ceased to be pastors. 
Two of them, Rev. David Tappan, and 
Rev. Leonard Woods, both of the 2d 
Parish in West Newbury, left their pas- 
toral charge to occupy professorships ; 
the first in Harvard University, the 
second in Andover Theological. Semi- 
nary, 

For the first twenty years and more 
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this body was known simply as the asso- 
ciation. I cannot find any trace of a 
distinctive name, until June 10, 1783, 
when it was designated as the “ Middle 
Association of Essex County ;” for the 
sake of brevity this was probably short- 
ened into “Essex Middle Association.” 
But when, or how, or by whom, it was 
christened, I cannot discover. The prob- 
ability is that after the Haverhill Asso- 
ciation was formed, its geographical 
position determined its name. 

But in 1834, January 8th,— the anni- 
versary of the battle of New Orleans, it 
was 

“Voted, This association is hereafter to 
be styled The Essex North Association.” 


The house where the oldest member of 
this body, Rev. Jedediah Jewett lived, 
and in which the fathers of this associa- 
tion frequently met, is still standing, but 
a short distance from this Church.! 

It is a pleasant fact that we have 
with us to-day one of the same name, 
whose birth-day, August 23, 1768, was 
subsequent to that of the association 
only some seven years. And among our 
treasures we have sketches of the minis- 
ters of Old Rowley drawn up the past 
season in the hand-writing of our vener- 
able friend, Dr. Joshua Jewett. To many 
of us, it would be an occasion not second 
to this, to keep his hundredth anniver- 
sary. For our sakes we could wish it, 
not for his. 

The oldest member of the association 
is Rev. Benjamin Sawyer, of Rocky Hill, 
Salisbury. He was admitted a member 
in May, 1817. Dr. Withington was ad- 
mitted in June of the same year. 

The social influence of the families of 
the clergymen in this valley is a matter 
worthy of extended investigation. 

The twenty-seven members of the old 
Minister’s Meeting were all married, and 
all had children but one, James. Chand- 
ler. .Of the families of three members 
our information is incomplete. The 
twenty-three other members had one 
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hundred and eighty-four children; ninety- 
five sons and eighty-nine daughters. Of 
the sons, twenty-three are known to have 
graduated at college, and nine entered 
the ministry. Of the daughters eight 
married clergymen. When the deduc- 
tion of two-fifths, for those who die be- 
fore twenty (which is 95—88=57) is 
made, it will be found, I think, that a 
larger ratio of the sons of clergymen are 
educated at college than of any other 
class in the community. 

Among the sons of the members of 
the Minister’s Meeting were the follow- 
ing clergymen: 

Joun Rocers, Leominster, Mass. 
Josuvua Turts, Litchfield, N. H. 
Tuomas BARNARD, Salem, Mass. 
Epwarp BaRnarD, Haverhill, Mass. 
Joun Brown, Cohasset, Mass. 

Cotton Brown, Brookline, Mass. 
Tsomas Brown, Marshfield, Mass 
Joseru Parsons, Brookfield, Mass. 
Tuomas Barnarp, D. D., Salem, Mass. 


Among the other sons were Hon. SAM- 
VEL Puiuies of North Andover, founder 
in connection with his brother John, and 
especially his son, Judge Samuel Phillips, 
of Phillips Academy, Andover. He was 
a civil magistrate, and a member of the 
Executive Council. 

Joun Puiturrs, LL. D., founder of 
“Phillips Academy,” Exeter, N. H.,; 
joint founder of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover; Trustee of Dartmouth College, 
and a civil magistrate. 

Hon. Wit11am Puriuirs of Boston. 

Hon. NATHANIEL PEASLEE SARGENT, 
Judge of the Superior Court in Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1789 appointed Chief 
Justice. 

SAMUEL HotyoxeE of Concord, N. H., 
a distinguished composer of music. 

Cuartes Kitporn WI.1aMs, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and Gov- 
ernor of Vermont. 

In the Essex North Association, of the 
first forty members all were married but 
two, who died early in their ministry ; 
four had no children, and the facts re- 
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specting one family are unknown. In 
the other thirty-three families there 
were two hundred and seventeen chil- 
dren; one hundred and eleven sons and 
one hundred and six daughters. De- 
ducting the two-fifths for those who 
would die before twenty years of age, 
there would be sixty-six to enter upon 
manhood. Of these, thirty-two were 
graduates of college and eleven entered 
the ministry. Seven of the daughters 
married clergymen. 

The sons of the members who became 
clergymen were as follows: 


Moses Hate of Boxford, Mass., W. Parish. 
Joun CLEAVELAND, Stoneham, Mass. 
Danret Dana, D. D., Newburyport, Mass. 
SamvurEt Dana, Marblehead, Mass. 
BengaMin Tappan, D.D, Augusta, Me. 
GarpinerR Spring, D. D., LL. D., New 
York, N. Y. 
SamvuEt Sprine,-D. D., Hartford, Ct. 
JAMES BRADFORD, Sheffield, Mass. 
Mitton P. Braman, D. D., Danvers, Mass. 
Leonarp Woops, LL. D., Brunswick, Me. 
Davip T. KimBatt, Jr. 


Two of the above became presidents 
of colleges; Daniel Dana, D. D., of Dart- 
mouth College, and Leonard Woods, 
LL. D., of Bowdoin College. Two of 
the sons of the association became pro- 
fessors in colleges. Joseph Dana in the 
Ohio University, and Levi Frisbie in 
Harvard College. 

Theophilus Parsons, LL. D., became 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. Daniel Breck, LL. D., 
was a representative in Congress from 
Kentucky, and a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that State. Hon. Elisha Hun- 
tington, an eminent physician of Lowell, 
Mass., and a lieut.-governor of the State 
of Massachusetts. Also his brother, 
Asahel Huntington of Salem, Mass., who 
has always stood among the foremost in 
the support of every noble public 
movement. 

The question naturally arises, What is 
the practical benefit of the Association? 

Much every way —chiefly, however, 
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as a bond of Christian fellowship, both 
among the pastors and the churches of 
the Merrimac Valley. To our mind the 
Christian life of this body is a constant 
example of those social graces indis- 
pensable to harmony, peace, and love, 
among Christian brethren. We have al- 
ways had the different shadings of theo- 
logical belief among our members; we 
have always had brethren of widely dif- 
ferent tastes and culture, and yet we 
have preserved the unity of the spirit. 
There is no outward formal bond hold- 
ing us-together, and yet we are stronger 
than if rivetted by a thousand arbitrary 
enactments, and braced through and 
through by the decisions of spiritual 
courts. We have no ecclesiastical au- 
thority or control, but our ecclesiastical 
influence in our own field renders such 
authority needless. 

Again, the association has had great 
influence in keeping up a high standard 
of Christian scholarship and attainments 
among the pastors of the Congregation- 
al churches in this part of the county. 
There has been no period since its or- 
ganization when there wére not one or 
more of its members who had an in- 
fluence far beyond the territorial limits 
of the body itself. Among its original 
members, George Leslie was a man of 
fine classical attainments. He fitted 
many young men for college and several 
for the ministry. Dr. Emmons said of 
John Cleaveland, that “ he was a pattern 
of piety and an ornament to the Chris- 
tian and clerical profession.” Then fol- 
lowed Joseph Dana, David Tappan, Sam- 
uel Spring, Elijah Parish, and Asahel 
Huntington. Then Leonard Woods, 
Leonard Withington, and Luther F. 
Dimmick, and still later, Henry B. Smith, 
Edward A. Lawrence, W. G. T. Shedd. 

The influence of these men, not to 
mention that of others still with us, has 
been potential in keeping up a high stand- 
ard of ministerial character and schol- 
arship among the members, and in de- 
manding as much from the candidates 
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for the ministry who came to this body 
for approbation. “ No man,” says Dr. 
Woods, ever “felt more deeply the im- 
portance of a learned ministry, or pursued 
that object with a more steady purpose, 
with a greater magnanimity, or in a 
more disinterested manner, than Dr. 
Spring. Several years before anything 
was done in this quarter toward a 
Theological Institution, it was with him a 
subject of deep thought and of serious 
conversation. Dr. Spring was a father 
to the seminary.” 

The following members of the associ- 
ation have been officially connected with 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. 

Dr. Spring was one of the Visitors 
from 1808 to his death in 1819. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., was the 
first Professor of Christian Theology, and 
held that office from 1808 to 1846. 

Rey. Luther F. Dimmick, D. D., was a 
Trustee from 1846 to his death in 1860. 

Rev. W. G. T. Shedd was Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History from 1853 to 1862. 

Rey. Daniel T. Fisk, D. D., was elected 
a Trustee in 1861, and is still in office. - 

George Leslie, one of the original 
members of the association, was invited 
to a professorship in Dartmouth College 
but declined. David Tappan was a Pro- 
fessor in Harvard College. Henry Du- 
rant is now a Professor in the College 
at Oakland, Cal. Edward A. Lawrence, 
is a Professor at East Windsor Theolog- 
cal Seminary. Henry B. Smith is a Pro- 
fessor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 

The association has also been an im- 
portant agent in promoting the benefi- 
cence, the piety, and the moral efficiency 
of the churches. Our records furnish 
the most abundant proofs of the hearty 
interest which our fathers and brethren 
have taken in the causes of education and 
temperance, and the removal of the secial 
evils of our country and the world. 
They were earnest and cordial in the 
organization of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
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Home Missionary, the Tract, the Bible, 
and the Education Societies. 

“ The ‘Massachusetts Missionary So- 
ciety,” says Dr. Woods, “ was indebted 
to Dr. Spring as much as to any man, for 
its existence and prosperity.” “He bore 
a most important part in originating the 
Foreign Mission from America. The 
measures which led to the organization 
of a public body for the promotion of 
that great object were first suggested by 
him. And in the whole management of 
that glorious and successful undertaking, 
he was among those who were entrusted 
with the principal agency.” 





1(Sermon at the Funeral of Dr. Spring, by 
Leonard Woods, D. D.) 
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The association began its existence 
just at the close of the French and In- 
dian war, and just as the contest between 
the colonies and the crown began. The 
first centennial is celebrated just at 
the opening of a fearful civil strife which 
covers the whole land with darkness. 
Our fathers were true to liberty, to jus- 
tice, and to Christ. May the same hand 
which led them through all their trials, 
guide our steps in the future, and fill our 
souls with the same patience, endurance, 
and faith. We may be assured that 
whatever changes come to society and 
our country, the dominion of our King 
“is an everlasting dominion which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom, that 
which shall not be destroyed.” 


MEMBERS OF THE ESSEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, ORGANIZED AT ROWLEY, (WEST 
PARISH,) SEPTEMBER 8, 1761. 








NAMES. 





Jedediah Jewett, 
James Chandler, 
Moses Hale,..... 
Moses Parsons,.. 
Thomas Hibbert, 
George Leslie,.. 
John Cleav: eland, 
Oliver Noble, 
Christopher Bridge Marsh,. 
Joseph Dana, eukowse 
David Ta) 
Levi Frisbie, 
Samuel Spring... eed eecjes Reeinds oo¥ ie 
Daniel Breck, . ; 
True Kimball,. . 

Ebenezer Bradford,.. 

Ebenezer Dutch, 

Elijah Parish, 

Asahel Huntington,.. 

Andrew Beattie, ............. None es 


“s1OQUIO]L 
FiRT@) 


see eee eneee 
Ce rece eeereeeeseee 


eebanpioe Baitcoaatstae errr ire 


Abraham Moor, 
Isaac Braman,............ . 
David Tullar, 

David Tenny’ Kimball, : 
Thomas Holt,. 

James Miltimore,....... 
William Balch, 

James Wakefield crannies 
Benjamin Senet.» eer ° 
John Kirby, 

Leonard Within; 

Willard Holbrook,.... .. 
Gardner Braman Perry, 
Luther Fraseur Dimmick,. 
Rodney Gove ements 

Elijah Demond,.... 

William Ford, 

Henry Clarke’ weight, 

Daniel Fitz,. 

Paul Couch,.. 

Peter Sidney Eaton,. .. . 
Isaac Richmond Barbour,. aie 
John Charles March, 

John Quincy Adams Edgell,. . 
Abijah Cross,..... 


eee weer ener sere seeeseere 





Date of Admission. 


picieinin 8, 
September 8, 
September 
September 8, 
September 8, 
September 8, 
September 8, 


y 4, 
September 8, 
M 12, 


ay 
June 
June 
September 14, 
Octobe 12. 


oo 13, 
July 
December 235, 
January 


| Residence. 


1761 





| Rowley. 
| Georgetown...... 
West Newbury, ist ‘Church: : 
Newbury, (Bytield eeveceee 
Amesbury, East Pa 20 
=— (Linebrook).. 4 
| Essex - 
Yd Newburyport, (Belleville). . 
; Newburyport, North Chureh . . 
| Ipswich, South Church....... 
| West Newbury, 2d Chureh.... 
| Ipswich, 1st hureh. . 
i tng North Chureh - a 
Topsfield 
West Newbury, Ist Church... is 
Rowle 
Groveland. 


8; 


Sehebary, (Rocky ome 

West New bury, 2d Chur 
Newbury, Ist ‘Chureh.. 
ee ae oases ecedevccs 
Rowley. 


ow Sanspank, ( Belleville). .. ovbee 
a (Rocky Hill)..... ‘ 


poco ag 
West Newbury, 2d Chureh 
Newbury, 1st Church 
Rowley 
ae 
ew ye 
Topsfield 
West New bury, 2d Church... 
Newburyport, 2d Presbyterian. 
West Newbury, ist Church.. 
Ipswich, South Church........ 
est Newbury, 2d Chureh ile 
Amesbury, West Parish....... 
Newbury, (Byfield 
Newburyport, (Belleville). . 
West Newbury, 2d Church. . ok, 
Haverhill, West Parish........ 


10, 
10, 


10, 





9, 
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NAMES. 


Date of Admission. 


Residence. 





Joseph Whittlesey,. 
Henry TONE, . cccccccccccscrsccceescevevers 
Benjamin Ober sdesectcesetee 

Joseph Hardy Town,.......se-seccsesesesees 
James Royal Cushing,............. we ceesece 
Samuel Howland Peckham,,............. 
Nathan Munroe,..........cccccccsecccecccees 
Seth Harrison OR PTR EE ROSE aS adate 
Dapteiehe -~Campbell, 
James Bryant adley, . PE 

Lucius Watson Clark, 

Edward Alexander Lawrence,..........++.« 
Charles Moulson Brown,..........sseeeeeeee 


Poee ee UU CERESIOOOOOSSIOEL 


January 
August 
August 
October 
August 
August 
July 
in 
february 
February 
October 
January 
October 


9, 


Samuel Hill Merrill,......... 


Anson Sheldon, . 


Jonathan French Stearns,.. eons cecseeeesccees 


John Pik 
Henr: 
Enoc'! 
Henry Bo nton Smith,...... 
John Phe 
Benjamin 


John Moor Prince,..... 
Daniel anepert Fiske, 
David Olipha 


Wales Lewis 


s Cowles,......... epeccccsccccccs 
rranklin Hiosford, 
Horatio Merrill,............- 
Calvin Emmons Park,..........cecscecesees ° 


eeees 
Se eee cece weeeeeeeese 


ST yy rere 0 owes vos 
Albert Palne, hance ebeess 06660 seb es eces wees 
John Edwards Emerson.......0... ee 


Crewe ereeeseere 


sree eeerees 


ee eeeee 


February 
February 
December 


February 
February 
. une 
ugust 
seeeee- | October 
December 
February 
June 
December 
April 
December 
February 
May 
June 


Haverhill, Centre Church.. 
Newbury, (Byfield) .......... 
West Newbury, 1st Church.... 
Amesbury, ills) ......00. bony 
Haverhill, *Bast Parish......... 
Haverhill’ and oe asusebs 
Bradfor oeeccccccce 
Pie “(Milis) .. 
Newburyport, 4th Church .. 3. 
Amesbury and Salisbury....... 
Amesbury, West Parish....... 
Haverhill, Centre er on hae 


Amesbury, (Mills). _— 
West Newbury, Ist Church.: 
pt mals ist Presbyterian 
Rowl “4 
West evbury, ist Chureh. 
Georgetown... ......-.5+ ee 
Amesbury, West Parish. 
Ipswich cocvces 

averhill, Centre Church...... 
West Newbury, 1st Church.. 
Boxford, West Parish......... 
Georgetown. ae 

Belleville). . 


Newbu 

Haverhi ms Plaistow. .....+. 
Amesbury, West Parish....... 
Haverhill, "East Parish..... eee 
New buryport, Whitetleld Ch, es ° 


Newbury, 


Francis Vergnies Tenney,.. 
Elam Jewett Comings,...........sseeees-o08 
Rufus King,............. ceecccceeceecevecoes 
James Monroe Bacon,........++.+.0++ o 
Samuel Jones Spalding, 
Leonard a Par! er,. cocccs 
Asa Farw : 
Daniel Webster Pickard,.... 
James Tomb McCollom,...... 
Leander Thompson,. 
Davis Foster,........ eocvcccce 
William Greenough Thayer ‘Shedd; :: sees 
Herman Rowlee Timlow,...........-seeeeees 
Alexander Crocker Childs 
Thomas 
Charles Dic seread er we cvecceccccccne 
Charles Beecher, . . 0 Fa Wek ape 
a Burnham os 
e Washington. Finney,.. ecccisccccccce 
om Brooks, ..... edee . 
Sonn ae Thurston, piece, seccvacccccccccs 
Timothy Dwight Porter Stone, 23, 
Elias Cornelius Hooker, .... | February 19, 


February 
October 
December 
April 
June 
October 
February 
November 
Febr 
‘ebruary 
April 


Haverhill, Winter Street) ..... 
Amesbury, (i ares 
Amesbury and Salisbury. aniene 
Heverhit wi Whitetield Ch... 
Haverhill, Winter Street...... 
Haverhill, West Parish........ 


Seco ee seseeonrs 


Amesbury, West Parish... 
West Newbury, 2d Church.. 
Andover, Theo. Seminary 
Newburyport, 2d Pres. Church 
Amesbury, (Mills)............. 
Groveland.. 

West N ewbury, 1st Chareh. 
Georgetown 


eee weer eeeeeeeeeeseees 


earéery 
February 
April 

December 


Pr eeeeee eoeveeseee 


nosey, (By: field) . 
Newbury, ist Church.. 
Amesbury, (Mills) 
Newburyport, North Chureh... 











CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY APPROBATED BY THE ESSEX NORTH 
ASSOCIATION. 








NAMES. Date of Approbation. NAMES. Date of Approbation. 





May Abel Cutter, ............0.. 

Samuel Newell,........... ‘ 

Justin Edwards, 

James Richards 

Robert C. Robbins,........ 
Edward Warren,........... 

Calvin Hitchcock,.. ....... 


Ral 
Joel 

Amos W. Burnham,....... 
Alpha Miller 3 
Luther F. Bini, ics 


Cyrus Byin 
Louis Dwi 


Nathaniel A gpeapeb ner 
Moses Bradford, . y 
Nathaniel Lambert 


October 
Nov. 
May 
Sept. 
October 


9, 1810 
1810 


Daniel Dana. 
Eliphalet Gillett,. . 
yan Cc. Perley,. sues ee 
Joseph 
Charles Coffin, Jr.,. 
Samuel Da 


tember 9, 
Sentember 9, 
May 














Ocober ry 1810 
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NAME. Date of Approbation. 


NAME. Date of Approbation. 





Eliezur Brainard,...... ... 9, 
William Richards, 9, 
Seneca White, 9, 
Leonard Bacon, 8, 
Heman M. Blodgett, ° 8, 
Isaac Oakes,......... can 

Samuel A. Worceste! 
William Ford, 

Isaac Rogers,. 
Leander Cobb... 
Samuel W. Clark,. 
Thomas R. Durfee, 
Henry C. Jewett,. 
Joel W. Newton 
Dudley Phelps, . 
Caleb Kimball,.. 
Edward Cleaveland, 











cli e, 
Moses P. Stickney, 
Daniel P. Noyes 
John Jackson 
Elias Nason,.. 

John Coombs, .. 

Moses P. Case,... 

Samuel C. Dean,.... 

John D. Kingsbury,. 
William M. Baker,.... 
Chaunce 

Joseph 

Edward N. Goddard,...... 








PROVERBS. 


[From the copy of the first edition of Caxton’s Chaucer in the British Museum, written there by 


some early possessor of the volume. — H. M. D.] 


A womon is lesse pittefulie then a 
man; more envious then a sarpent; mor 
malysceous then a tyrante; and more de- 
ceytfulle then the devylle. 


More afvayleth example then wordes ; 
and muche better be men toght by doing, 
then they ar by speking. 


BETTER is a good nam then abun- 
daunce ‘of riches; for good estymacyon 
surmottethe alle tressurs. 


Envy is blind and canne do nothinge, 
but desprays vertewe ; it is a scabbe of 
this world to have envy at vartew. 


FRInDEs in advercetie ar a refuge; and 
in prosperitie a pleasour and delight, 
to commynicat our pleasurs with alle 
together. 


BLYNDNES wyth the mystes of juge- 
mente dymeth the knoledge of reson. 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


{IN ENGLISH OF THE XIIITH CENTURY.|] 


Ure fader in hevene riche, 

Thi name be haliid ever i-liche, 

Thu bringe us to thi michil blisce, 

Thi wille to wirche thu us wisse, 

Als hit is in hevene i-do 

Ever in eorthe ben it also, 

That holi bred that lesteth ay 

Thu send hit ous this ilke day, 

Forgive ous alle that we havith don, 

Als we forgivet uch othir man, 

Ne lete us falle:in no fondinge, 

Ak scilde us fro thé foule thinge. 
Amen. 
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SACRED MUSIC IN 


THE THEOLOGICAL 


[Juty, 


SEMINARY, 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY REV. EDWARD W. HOOKER, D.D., NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Tue founders of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, contemplated as one 
of their good designs, the advancement 
of sacred music in worshipping assem- 
blies. In their statutes they inserted an 
article, setting forth their high estimate 
of this object, in the words following : 


“ Article 30. Sacred Music, especially 
Psalmody, being an important part of pub- 
lick social worship; and as it is proper for 
those to preside in the assemblies of God’s 
people who possess themselves so much skill 
and taste in this sublime art as at least to 
distinguish between those solemn movements 
which are congenial to pious minds, and 
those unhallowed, trifling, medley pieces 
which chill devotion; it is expected that se- 
rious attention will be paid to the culture of 
a true taste for ‘genuine Church music in 
this seminary ; and that all students therein, 
who have tolerable voices, will be duly in- 
structed in the theory and practice of this ce- 
lestial art; and whenever it shall be in the 
power of either of the eaid professors, it 
shall accordingly be his duty to afford the 
necessary instructions; and whenever this 
shall not be the case, it is expected that an 
instructor will be provided for this purpose.” 


The professors in the different depart- 
ments of instruction in the seminary, 
from the beginning hitherto, are believed 
to have been in full sympathy with the 
venerable founders, and also with the 
trustees, in their views and wishes thus 
set forth. Some, if not all of them have 
been good singers of common psalmody. 
They have encouraged the students in 
the cultivation of sacred music. No one 
of them all, however, has seemed to re- 
gard himself, or to have been regarded 
by the trustees, or by his colleagues, as, 


— according to the strict meaning of the . 


statute above quoted, — having “ power” 
to give the “necessary instructions” 


therein contemplated; nor to have 
deemed it “his duty” to teach sacred 
music, in addition to the sufficiently 
numerous and arduous duties of his 
department. 

No funds having been given for the 
establishment of a system oi instruction 
in music in the seminary, it has been in 
the power of the Board of Trustees to 
do little more than to make limited an- 
nual appropriations for the object. 

The students, so far as in them lay, 
have been associated for the prosecution 
of this important object. Those who 
could sing, early organized themselves 
as a “Musical Association,” under a 
“ Constitution” and “ General Regula- 
tions,” contemplating their own improve- 
ment. This “ Association” was formed 
February 10, 1812. The number whose 
names were appended to the Constitu- 
tion, during the few years of its contin- 
uance, was a little over one hundred. 
The first officers chosen were Daniel 
Huntington, President ; James Richards, 
Jr., first Vice President; Daniel Smith, 
second Vice President; Benjamin C. 
Meigs, Secretary. This organization 
was effected between three and four 
years after the establishment of the sem- 
inary, which was on September 28, 1808. 
Meetings for vocal practice upon tunes 
for ordinary use, and for the occasional 
learning of an anthem for public per- 
formance, seem to have been the main 
reliance for progress in musical culture 
in the seminary. 

It may be interesting to the Alumni of 
Andover to know who were some of the 
members of the musical fraternity at 
that period. Among the signatures to 
the constitution, which has become an 
interesting collection of autographs, — 
are the following: Horatio Bardwell, 
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Jacob Ide, Edward Warren, Thomas H. 
Gallaudeti, Nathan Lord, Ralph Emer- 
son, Ebenezer Burgess, Nathaniel Hewit, 
Joel Hawes, Richard C. Morse, Alexan- 
der M. Fisher, Cyrus Kingsbury, Carlos 
Wilcox, Levi Parsons, George A. Cal- 
houn, Myron Winslow, Alvan Bond. 
Elections were also made of Honorary 
Members, from gmong prominent teach- 
ers, composers, and patrons of sacred 
music. Among these appear the names 
of Reuben D. Muzzey, Seth North, Jacob 
Coggin, N. D. Gould, Reuben Emerson, 
Samuel Worcester, Eliphalet Pearson, 
Eli Roberts, Solomon Warriner, Elna- 
than Duren, Lowell Mason, the profes- 
sors in the seminary, and others. 

The meetings of this association were 
ordinarily held once in each week, in 
termtime. In the simplicity of the tunes 
learned and ordinarily sung in public 
worship, and in the spirit of devotion 
which pervaded the religious assemblages 
in the institution, the object proposed 
in the statutes was, in some measure, an- 
swered. This was also promoted some- 
what by the occasional reading of orig- 
inal essays, on topics pertaining to the 
cultivation of sacred music. 

In the course of the four years thus 
spent, however, it became obvious to 
many of the members of the “ Musical 
Association,” that not much progress 
was being made, beyond keeping the sa- 
cred music services in a tolerable condi- 
tion. The reading of music, of the high- 
er orders of composition, could not be 
successfully attempted. To be able to 
sing old Denmark and Easter, and possi- 
bly Cheshunt; and to attempt even Han- 
del’s Hallelujah Chorus, and go through 
it without breaking up in the time, was 
the utmost limit of attainments. It was 
finally deemed advisable that the “ Mu- 
sical Association” should cease, and 
that another society should be organized, 
contemplating more extensive and sys- 
tematic reading in the higher walks of 
musical composition, and a more criti- 
cal cultivation of the musical voice. 
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Thus also might be accomplished the el- 
evation of the standard of “the service 
of song in the house of the Lord.” 

After deliberate and careful consider- 
ation of the question, the Musical Asso- 
ciation reached the conclusion, July 28, 
1817, to dissolve; leaving on record the 
following provisional vote : 


“ That Professor Porter and Mr. Fitch, or 
in case they should refuse that the officers of 
the society, make a selection of six from the 
present society, for the purpose of forming a 
new society on a different foundation, and 
established upon better principles.” 


’ The record which closes the history of 
the “ Musical Association” reads some- 
what jubilantly, in accordance, doubt- 
less, with the feelings of the Secretary ; 
and is in these words: 


“ Society dissolved. Amen. Even so. 
“Asa Tuurston, Secretary.” 
’ y 


The first record of the new society 
gives the entry following, relative to the 
individuals named by Professor Porter 
and Mr. Fitch for the purpose of form- 
ing it: 

“The persons were designated in the fol- 
lowing order: Samuel C. Aikin, E. W. 
Hooker, A. W. Burnham, T. J. Murdock, 
Orville Dewey, and Asa Thurston.” 


From among these a committee of 
three was appointed to prepare a consti- 
tution. On July 31, they reported a 
plan for an organization, to be known 
by the name of “ The Lockhart Society for 
Improvement in Sacred Music.” The re- 
cord continues : 


“ Proceeded to the choice of officers, and 
elected E. T. Fitch, President ; E. W. Hook- 
er, Vice-President; T. J. Murdock, S. C. 
Aikin, and A. W. Burnham, Censors; Asa 
Thurston, Secretary.” 


The first elected members, additional 
to those who had already been designated 
by Professor Porter and Mr. Fitch, were 
Ebenezer B. Caldwell, Elihu W. Baldwin, 
Otis Rockwood, Alpha Miller, Hiram 
Bingham, Rodney G. Dennis, Luther F. 
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Dimmick, William P. Kendrick, and 
Jonas King. 

August 25th, the following gentlemen 
were elected Honorary Members: Sam- 
uel Farrar,! Esq., Samuel Merrill, Esq., 
and Mr. —— Putnam, of Andover; Rev. 
Israel W. Putnam, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
and Mr. Elnathan Duren of Boston. 

The task was one of no ordinary deli- 
cacy, which had been assigned to Prof. 
Porter and Mr. Fitch, and to the com- 
mittee, who were to organize the new 
society, and to elect from among the 
rather numerous members of the old 
society the men who should be included 
in the new organization. Some of the 
best members of the seminary, and who 
were respectable singers of ordinary 
Church music, from the nature of the 
case, could not yet be elected into the 
new Society, however personal friend- 
ship might incline to so doing. But the 
disinterested and Christi«n spirit of the 
non-elected members of the old society, 
prevented the manifestation of any un- 





1 Since the foregoing sketch was written and 
sent to press, has occurred the decease of Samuel 
Farrar, Esq., for many years treasurer of the 
Theological Seminary, and one of the earliest 
elected Honorary Members of the Lockhart So- 
ciety. He died at Andover on the thirteenth of 
May. Mr. Farrar ever manifested a deep interest 
in the members, and in the success of their en- 
deavors, and in their public performances. It is 
due to the present members that the following 
statement be connected with the foregoing his- 
toric sketch: A few weeks previous to Mr. Far- 
rar’s decease, the society, by previous arrange- 
ment, passed an evening with him at his resi- 
dence, for the purpose of performing, for his 
gratification, some of the choice old anthems and 
other tunes which he used to hear agd love, 
found in the Harmonia Sacra, and in the Lock 
Hospital Collections. For Mr, Farrar, though 
ninety years of age, had not learned, —as did one 
in ‘“ Ecclesiastes,”—to account “singing men 
and singing women,” and “ musical instruments,” 
to be “‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Such an attention shown him, as an old friend 
and patron, was both timely and becoming. He 
subsequently and repeatedly alluded to that even- 
ing and its performances, expressing his gratifi- 
cation with them, and his pleasure in the respect 
and courtesy of the Lockhart Society, which had 
been thus testifidd, 


happy feelings. Not an incident is re- 
collected, in the case of any one, indica- 
ting disappointed and offended expecta- 
tions. And the new society went into 
immediate and active operation, and 
under circumstances encouraging to the 
friends of progress in the cultivation of 
sacred music in the seminary. 

An essential point of difference be- 
tween the old and new society, and 
which had considerable concern in ma- 
king the changes sought, was the rule 
respecting the election of members. In 
the old society, any one desirous of join- 
ing it, and acquainted with the rules of 
psalmody, and, as expressed in its con- 
stitution, “able to sing one tune correctly, 
by note and word,” might become a 
member on subscribing the constitution. 
In the new society, applications for ad- 
mission were not encouraged. ‘The con- 
stitution provided for a standing com- 
mittee of censors, one of whose duties 
was to present the names of persons 
whose ascertained qualifications as sing- 
ers were such as to justify their nomina- 
tion as candidates for election. Nowi- 
nations were required to be one week 
before the society, that members not of 
the committee of censors might have 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the nominees as singers. At the end of 
the week, a nominated candidate could 
come in only, “by the written votes of 
two-thirds of the members present.” 
The rules concerning admission have 
kept the new society comparatively small 
in number. But it has secured the ad- 
vantage of having, in the few, men who 
could with confidence be relied upon to 
help in raising and keeping the standard 
of performances at a creditable degree 
ot elevation. 

Inquiry has been made, “Why was 
the new organization called “ The Lock- 
hart Society? Who and what was Lock- 
hart?” The following statement will 
embrace answers to these inquiries: 

For a considerable time previous to 
the dissolution of the old society, several 
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of the members, desirous of advancing 
in their acquaintance with musical au- 
thors, and having similar tastes and hab- 
its as lovers and readers of music, had 
been accustomed to employ some of their 
‘leisure hours, together and apart, in 
reading musical compositions of standard 
authors. They had found these in the 
Old Colony Collection of Anthems, in 
the Lock-Hospital Collection, in the Har- 
monia Sacra, and others. They had also 
read together many parts of Handel’s 
Oratorio of the Messiah, and of Haydn’s 
Oratorio of the Creation. They had 
also enjoyed opportunities for evening 
musical readings in other works of 
Handel, and in Green’s Anthems, with 
the venerable and enthusiastic Professor 
Eliphalet Pearson,— formerly of the de- 
partment of Sacred Literature in the 
seminary. Dr. Pearson’s skill upon the 
violincello was joined with readiness in 
reading ; and these qualifications, with a 
full-toned base voice, fitted him pecu- 
liarly to inspirit other performers. 

The musical societies in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts and in New Hampshire and 
elsewhere, had already adopted the names 
of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent 
composers. In the course of their mu- 
sical readings together, the men of the 
musical circle in the seminary had met 
with compositions of Lockhart, which 
were of uncommon excellence. They 
found these in the same volumes with 
many fine selections from Giardini, Wor- 
gan, Alessandri, Arnold, Burney, and 
others of great merit; but their prefer- 
ences for a name, to be given to the new 
organization, settled upon Lockhart. He 
was an English composer who flourished 
toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His compositions, which had come 
under their notice and study were in the 
range of sacred music only; and were 
distinguished for great purity and sweet- 
ness in their harmony, and for their fine 
adaptation to the lyrics for which they 
seemed to have been composed. As an 
example, the anthem set to that animat- 
ing and sublime hymn beginning, 
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“ Head of the Church triumphant, 
We joyfully adore thee,” etc. 

This piece was afterwards sung with 
very fine effect, by Thurston, Bingham, 
and other members of the Lockhart So- 
ciety, at the ordination of some of the 
first missionaries sent by the American 
Board to the Sandwich Islands, at Go- 
shen, Connecticut. 

Another example is the piece set to 
that beautifully penitential hymn, begin- 
ning, 

“Savior! and can it be 

That Thou wilt dwell with me?” ete. 

Many other of the compositions of 
Lockhart were of great excellence. The 
composer seemed to have written his 
music at the footstool of “the mercy 
seat,” and pouring out his heart’s full- 
ness, in the confessions and expressions of 
faith in Christ, and adoration of his mercy 
and his glory, which pervade the hymn. 
A careful study of these and other com- 
positions of Lockhart, it is believed, will 
satisfy discriminating judges of music, 
that his name may justly be accounted 
an honorable one to be borne by a 
society for the cultivation of sacred 
music. 

To the Alumni of Andover, who have 
been members of this society, it will 
doubtless be matter of interest to see 
the names of some of the men, who, 
while preparing for the Christian min- 
istry, have also been fitting themselves to 
exert influence, in their professional life, 
for the promotion of such sacred music 
as the founders of the seminary origi- 
nally contemplated. The society has 
been in existence forty-six years. The 
whole number of its members, as appear- 
ing by their signatures to the Constitu- 
tion, is over four hundred. A few of them 
only can be given in this article, addi- 
tional to those already named as included 
in its organization at the first. They 
will be mainly selected in the order of 
their membership; and given without 
the honorary or titular appendages and 
official designations which, in the pro- 
gress of years, have been affixed to them 
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as they appear in the Triennial Cata- 
logue of the Seminary. 

Daniel Temple, William Goodell, Wil- 
lard Child, Joseph Torrey, Benjamin 
Hale, William A. Hallock, Solomon Peck, 
George E. Adams, David Green, John 
W. Yeomans, Edward Beecher, John A. 
Albro, James Anderson, John W. Chick- 
ering, H. G. O. Dwight, William G. 
Schauffler, John B. Richardson, Julian 
N. Sturtevant, John J. Owen, Asa Bul- 
lard, E. L. Cleaveland, Clement Long, 
Robert O. Dwight, William S. Coggin, 
Warham Willey, Joseph P. ‘Thompson, 
Benjamin F. Hosford, George B. Little, 
Horace James, Henry M. Dexter, J. W. 
Wellman, Daniel L. Furber, L. W. Ba- 
con, H. A. Schauffler, J. Eames Rankin. 
Many others, men of merit as singers, 
and possibly equal to any above named, 
might be mentioned, did the limits of 
this sketch permit. 

Some of the most prominent members 
in the society, in the years 1861-2, were 
Charles A. Learoyd, Charles M. Mead, 
James Houghton, Jr., Edward Abbott, 
—— Bates, Roswell Harris. The pres- 
ent officers and members of the society 
are, Thomas Allender, President ; George 
A. Pelton, Vice President; J. E. Kit- 
tredge, Secretary; Chauncey Goodrich, 
S. L. Blake,and George G. Phipps, Cen- 
sors; other members, B. F. Hamilton, 
H. N. Holmes, Edwin A. Spence, F. 
Baylies Allen, Alfred P. Johnson. 

The proportion of members of the 
Lockhart Society in any one year, to the 
number of members of the seminary, has 
always been small. The President at 
this time, writing of the years of his own 
acquaintance with it, states, “ In the first 
year there were one hundred and six 
members of the seminary, exclusive of 
resident graduates, of whom twenty-one 
were members of the society. In the 
next year ninety-nine students; twenty 
Lockhart members. In the present year, 
out of sixty-one students, there are 
eleven in the society.” A careful exam- 
ination of the records, from year to year, 
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since the organization, ascertains the pro- 
portion of Lockhart men to the number 
in the seminary as about the same with the 
three years last past. It appears, there- 
fore, that the society has been true to the 
purpose of electing only the best singers 
in the seminary. And the “service of 
song” has doubtless been fully up to the 
best standard in worshipping assemblies. 

Whether, as respects the members of 
the Theological Seminary as a body, the 
object contemplated by its founders in 
the statute quoted, has been answered, to 
the extent desirable, is matter for ques- 
tion. The members of the two societies, 
whose history is before us, have made 
praise-worthy effort in the cultivation of 
sacred music, especially those of the 
present. And the songs of the wor- 
shippers, in daily morning and evening 
prayers, and in the services of the Sab- 
bath, have doubtless been to edification. 
But the small proportion of the member- 
ship of the society to that of the semi- 
nary, taken with the spirit and intent of 
the statute, suggests the desirableness 
of the introduction into the seminary of 
a system of instruction in music which 
shall redch and benefit all who come 
thither to prepare for the Christian min- 
istry. 

It will not be deemed invidious, prob- 
ably, that notice be taken of the vocal 
characteristics and excellencies of a few 
individuals who have been members of 
the Lockhart Society. Some of them 
are yet in life; and some have gone up 
to join the choir of heaven and sing 
the song of redeeming love. 

At the head of this list should be 
placed the name of the first elected Pres- 
ident, the Rev. Eleazer T. Fitch: some 
years Professor of Divinity in Yale Col- 
lege. His voice as a tenor, in its purity 
of tone, sweetness and power, fitted him 
to be a successful conductor of musical 
performances. Men who were members 
of it under his presidency, can doubtless 
well remember his voice, as it regaled the 
ear, and touched the heart; for example, 
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when leading that sublime chorus, in the 
Oratorio of the Messiah, “ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates;” and in the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus, from the same ; and in that 
other, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain ;” and also, as in the performance 
of Lockhart’s anthem, “ Not all the blood 
of beasts ;” and also, in the tunes sung 
in the daily and Sabbath devotions of the 
seminary. The writer of this sketch has 
recently listened to that once favorite 
voice; and joined it in an effort to sing 
“ Old Melton,” and to revive the associa- 
tions and feelings of forty-seven years 
since at Andover. But though “ three 
score years and ten” have rendered it 
somewhat tremulous and feeble, it is not 
otherwise changed; and wakes up mem- 
ories of what it used to be, when it 
thrilled the anniversary and Sabbath au- 
diences of the seminary ; and afterwards, 
in preaching the Gospel, poured forth its 
eloquence from the pulpit of Yale Col- 
lege. 

Asa Thurston, President of the society 
in 1818, one of the first company of mis- 
sionaries of the American Board to the 
Sandwich Islands, was little, if any, be- 
hind his predecessor, Mr. Fitch. He was 
a man of great native diffidence. But 
put into his hands, at the head of the 
society, on a public occasion, — for exam- 
ple, Handel’s Messiah, to lead the per- 
formance of one of the choruses; and, 
looking strait into the book, and singing 
as though his soul was in his voice and 
on his lips; without baton or beat of 
hand, and by the power and commanding 
intonations of his clear, sweet, full-toned 
tenor voice, Thurston would conduct the 
society in a performance which none but 
the most fastidious would be disposed to 
criticise. He and his fellow missionary, 


Hiram Bingham, one of the men of the 
Lockhart Society, of good powers as a 
base vocalist, in after years taught the 
Sandwich Islanders how to “sing the 
songs of Zion,” and make the “ Isles of 
the South” to echo with music such as 
they once sang out in a moon-light eve- 
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ning of summer, upon the glacis in front 
of the seminary, — audible all over the 
hill of Andover. 

Amos W. Burnham, additional to a rich 
tenor voice, brought with him from the 
Handel Society, in Dartmouth College, 
a skill and taste for extensive reading of 
the music of the old composers, which 
rendered him an efficient helper, from the 
outset of the Lockhart Society. 

Daniel Temple, had a voice like an em- 
peror; and he put a power and volume, 
and at the same time a mellowness, into 
his base, unsurpassed by any members 
of his time. 

Joseph Torrey, mated well with Temple, — 
as a base singér; with a voice full-vol- 
umed, sweet, and expressive. 

Ralph Cushman, if he had superiors as 
a tenor, had them only in Fitch and 
Thurston. His voice was not so power- 
ful; but was flexible, sweet, and to the 
utmost accurate. He would execute to 
perfection Adam’s responses in the dia- 
logue between Adam and Eve, in the 
Oratorio of the Creation by Haydn. 

John B. Richardson had a voice of such 
compass as to enable him to sing either 
as a tenor or a base; and was a first 
class leader, as well as a teacher of sing- 
ing schools. 

John J. Owen was deservedly promi- 
nent as having a voice for base, of fine 
tone and full volume. 

George B. Little was of a family who 
who received early and careful training 
in vocal music. His voice was of unu- 
sual compass, power, and richness, en- 
abling him not only to sing a good base, 
but also tenor, and even alto. His quali- 
fications as a leader of a choir were such 
as are not often equalled. The perform- 
ances of the Lockhart Society under his 
direction, on a funeral occasion in the 
seminary chapel, in January, 1848, are 
tenderly remembered, by some who on 
that occasion were mourners for the loss 
of a very dear and aged relative, — Mrs. 
Farrar. 

Two Schauffers, father and son, have 
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been highly-valued members; the first 
in 1829 and onwards; the second in 1860, 
both of them excellent performers on the 
flute. 

Among the Honorary Members, E/na- 
than Duren of Boston, and Thomas 
Hastings of New York city, rendered 
important assistance in anniversary per- 
formances in the seminary, on one or 
more occasions, by their well known 
excellencies as singers. 

Lowell Mason, also, by his professional 
interviews occasionally with the society, 
has rendered valuable assistance. 

While the records of the Lockhart 
Society occasionally indicate a diminu- 
tion of the interest appropriate to its 
objects; and some few though playful 
remarks thereupon have here and there 
found expression in the records, from 
the pen of the Secretary “for the time 
being ;” still there appears, generally 
speaking, to have been a diligent and 
careful prosecution of the objects con- 
templated, by those who organized and 
commenced it, and by their successors 
in membership and office from year to 
year. 

Extensive and critical reading and 
practice, with, occasionally, the public 
performance of the music of the masters 
in composition, both old and new, has 
conduced to the ends proposed in this 
association. Careful preparation for the 
sacred music services of each approach- 
ing Sabbath, has also done much to ren- 
der those services not only artistically 
correct, but religiously appropriate, in 
the worship of God in “his sanctuary.” 
Concerts, given as the results of careful, 
industrious, and critical preparation, and 
with quite uniform success, have called 
into manifestation the musical talent, 
taste, and skill, of the members in favor- 
able degree. The society recently, in 
conection with the Boston Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club, gave a concert at Ando- 
ver, the performances in which were 
received with marked expressions of ap- 
preciation and approbation. The access 
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of the members, from the beginning, to 
the oratorios and concerts in Boston, 
has afforded them opportunity to study 
musical performances in the higher walks 
of composition and practice, and by emi- 
nent performers, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Visits also, occasionally enjoyed, 
in their stated meetings, from vocalists 
and musical professors, have encouraged 
and inspirited them, and conduced to 
the elevation of their standard of attain- 
ments in style of performance. 

The Lockhart Society has, from the 
first, labored under embarrassment from 
the want of proper instrumental accom- 
paniment in its performances. There 
being no organ in the seminary chapel, 
and the resources of the society not en- 
abling them to purchase instruments 
beyond a bass-viol and double bass ; and 
having only the occasional addition, on 
loan, of a flute or two, a violin, perchance 
a piano-forte or a melodeon; they have 
always found it difficult to execute, — 
according to their own conceptions of 
what ought to be accomplished, — a cho- 
rus from Handel, Haydn, or Beethoven; 
or even acommon anthem. Till the an- 
niversary exercises of the seminary, in 
recent years, have been held in the Con- 
gregational Church edifice of the south 
parish of the town, they have had no 
organ accompaniment; and even then, 
with the limited advantages derivable 
from afew preparatory rehearsals around 
the organ. Some very good friends of 
music have been accustomed to the say- 
ing, “ The human voice is the best mu- 
sical instrument;” and thence have 
reasoned that instrumental accompani- 
ments are not essential to the effective- 
ness of sacred music. As a reason, 
however, for not providing such aid, this 
idea can afford little comfort to such a 
society, under their deep-felt conscious- 
ness from year to year, — and especially 
on anniversary occasions,—that their 
musical performances could not be in 
good keeping with the high order of in- 
tellectual exercises of such occasions. 
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What can fifteen or twenty “singing 
men” do, without an organ accompani- 
ment. It is not in the power of the hu- 
man voice to throw in a note of sub-base ; 
nor to bring out the combinations pro- 
vided for by the stops or registers of an 
organ, of the scale and compass of such 
instruments common in our Church edi- 
ifices. The Lockhart Society have from 
the first endeavored to do all in the 
power of human voices to accomplish ; 
and have been complimented somewhat 
for their skill and taste. But no one of 
its members, probably, has ever sung his 
part in a chorus from Handel’s Messiah, 
or from Haydn’s Creation, or from any 
of the elaborate compositions of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, or any others of the 
masters in musical composition; who 
has not had it in his heart to appeal to 
the guardians and friends of the semi- 
nary and of sacred music, and to say, 
“ Give us an organ in the chapel; and 
we will endeavor better to execute our 
own conceptions of what we perform ; 
better to edify those who wership with 
us; and better to honor Him whose 
‘high praises’ we celebrate in his sanc- 
tuary.” 

The preparation of this sketch has 
naturally suggested points for inquiry, 
relative to the aid which has been re- 
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ceived by the Lockhart Society from the 
treasury of the seminary; and also the 
action of the trustees carrying into effect 
Article Thirty of the founders, relative to 
provision for the instruction of the 
students of the seminary in sacred 
music. The Treasurer of the seminary 
has obligingly furnished the following 
statement : 


“ The appropriations are made ‘ for instruc- 
tion in sacred music,’ both in the seminary 
and the academy; usually, $80 per year for 
seminary, and $40 for academy. Besides 
this, we aid the Lockhart Society by an oc- 
casional grant of a small sum to purchase 
books of music. Every year or two they ask 
this and we grant it; sometimes $6, or $8, 
sometimes $10 or $12. No other aid is given 
to the society specifically ; but it is often the 
case that its president or some leading mem- 
ber is the person employed to teach music. 
These appropriations and aids have been 
regularly made ever since I have been Treas- 
urer ; i.e., for the past twelve years. Whether 
just this sum was before set apart, I could 
not learn without too long a search of early 
books of account. All this is done by the 
trustees expressly to meet the provisions of 
Article Thirty, in the best degree practicable 
within our means. Yet we have occasionally 
employed Professor Mason and Professor 
Root to give special courses of lectures as an 
additional provision.” 
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[FROM A MS. ON VELLUM, OF THE XIITH CENTURY.] 


PrupeEnNTIA habet in dextro latere 
astutiam et versutiam ; in sinistro autem 
hebitudinem mentis. 


TEMPERANTIA igitur habet in dextro 
latere castitatem et continentiam; in 
sinistro vero Lxxxrkbm et Lkbkdknfm. 


_ Justitra namque habet in dextro 
pleonesiam, hoc est plus justo; in sinis- 
tro vero meonesyam, hoc est minus 
justo. 


Fortitupo itaque habet in dextro 
latere audaciam, in sinistro ignaviam. 
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THE EARLIEST DEVELOPMENT OF CONGREGATIONALISM 
SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, STAMFORD, CONN, 


In their theoretical notions of the 
Church, it appears that many of the ear- 
liest and greatest of the Reformers dis- 
tinctly and firmly held those notions 
which are the best characteristics of a 
rational Congregationalism. The follow- 
ing statements of Gieseler, to this effect, 
are even more than confirmed by the 
ample authorities cited by him in sup- 
port of them. 


“Luther and Zwingle were agreed upon 
the point that all ecclesiastical rights have 
their roots in the Church as a congregation. 
They rejected all hierarchy, and insisted upon 
the universal priesthood of all Christians; so 
that the clergy were only commissioned by 
the churches, and ordination was only a for- 
mal call to the office. The office of preach- 
ing, it was held, was indeed instituted by 
Christ for the proclamation and preservation 
of pure doctrine; but the preachers must be 
elected and called by the congregation; and 
the congregation, too, has the chief supervi- 
sion of the soundness of doctrine; it is also 
to determine all ecclesiastical arrangements, 
and to pass sentence of excommunication.” 
— Ch. Hist., iv : 518, 520. 


The reason why these ideas were not 
carried into practical operation is stated 
by the same historian. It was an 
old reason, —the oxAepoxapdia — as old 
as Moses, and possibly as appropriate 
among the Germans of the Reformation, 
as among the Hebrews of the Exodus, 
We quote again: 

“ To carry these rights into practice pre- 
supposed a thorough Christian education of 
the churches, which was to be attained only 
with great efforts, and without which the at- 
tempt to exercise these rights would lead to 
incalculable disorders and divisions.” “ Zwin- 
gle saw, no less than Luther, that the people 
were not yet ripe for a Church government 
realizing the ideal.” — Gieseler Ch. Hist., Tr. 
Smith, iv : 520, 532. 


One instance, at least, of the exempli- 
fication of the ideas of these reformers 
in a complete system of Church polity, 
is easily to be found in the history of the 
Reformation, but has hardly received its 
share of attention from writers on the 
history of Congregationalism. This in- 
stance is that of the Hessian Church 
polity set forth by the Synod of Homberg 
in October, 1526, under the patronage 
of the landgrave Philip the Magnani- 
mous. 

The following account of this early 
Congregationalism is translated from the 
Prize Essay of Lechler on the History of 
Presbyterial and Synodal Institutions since 
the Reformation. 


“ The authorship of this system of Church 
polity is to be ascribed to the leading man of 
the Synod of Homberg, Francis Lambert, of 
Avignon, (b 1487, d. 1530.) He was un- 
doubtedly of another way of thinking from 
Brenz and the Saxon reformers; for in the 
matter of doctrinal views he inclined to the 
opinions of the Swiss divines, or at least came 
very near to the position of Bucer and the 
Strasburg men. His ideas of Church-order 
were expressed in 1525, in sundry papers, and 
particularly in a series of One-Hundred-and- 
Fifty-eight Paradoxes. This latter document 
was laid by him before the Synod at Homberg, 
which was a sort of ‘ Assembly of Notables,’ 
by whom the reformation of the province of 
Hesse was settled. The plan of reformation 
adopted by this Synod bore a stamp entirely 
peculiar.2 

“The method therein proposed [ch. 15 — 
25] for the organization of a local Church 
[ Gemeindeordnung] contemplates the forma- 





1 Geschichte der Presbyterial—und Synodal— 
Verfassung seit der Reformation, von G. V. Lech- 
ler, Leiden, 1854. 


2 Reformatio ecclesiarum Hassiue juxta certis- 
simam ser Dei regulam ordinata, etc., in 
RICHTER, Ev. Kirchenordnungen. I: 58. 
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tion of a pure congregation of true believers 
in which the right of ecclesiastical self-gov- 
ernment should be exercised immediately by 
the congregetion, —not mediately through 
representatives and delegates. The law of 
Christ, [thus th8 Synod reason,| in Matthew 
Xviii, requires it to be ‘told to the Church,’ 
when a brother will not hear admonition ; 
but the Church of God is nothing but the 
assembly of believers; the believers must 
therefore from time to time be assembled, — 
otherwise it would not be possible for the 
contumacy of an offending brother to be re- 


ported to them. Furthermore, according to . 


’ the word of Paul, (1 Cor. v.) the believers 
must be gathered together for the public cen- 
sure and excommunication of a scandalous 
person. There are other purposes, also, for 
which the believers must assemble, — to pass 
judgment on the sentiments of their pastors, 
— toelect, and if necessary, to depose, bishops 
and deacons (that is parish-ministers and 
their assistants) and officers for the care of 
the poor,! and to decide upon any other mat- 
ter that concerns the whole Church. Accord- 
ingly we ordain that in every parish, after the 
word of God has been preached for a certain 
length of time, a meeting of believers shall 
be held (fiat conventus jidelium) in which all 
men who are on Christ’s side and are reck- 
oned with the saints (Quotquot ex viris negotio 
Christi favent, et in sanctorum numero habentur ) 
shall come together, in order that they may, 
in ccnjunction with the bishop [of the parish, | 
settle all the affairs of the Church according 
to the word of God. Believing women may 
attend the meeting, but without the right of 
voting. 

‘But inasmuch as opposers of the faith 
ought not to be admitted to the assembly of 
the faithful, let a separation between true and 
false brethren be undertaken in the follow- 
ing way: After the word of God has been 
preached for a time, let the minister invite all 
believers to a meeting on the next Sunday, 
at which, however, those only are expected 





1 It is gratifying to sce that these early Congre- 
gationalists escaped the traditionary error of 
confounding the office of deacon, or minister’s 
assistant —an office from which one might expect 
to graduate into the eldership (1 Tim. iii, 13)— 
with the office of almoner and steward instituted 
asin Acts vi. 3. 
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to be present who are willing to submit them- 
selves to the word of God, and in particular 
to the rule that whosoever gives offense by 
evil-doing shall be put out of the Church. 

“ After this has been repeatedly announced, 
and after the people have been individually 
exhorted to repentance and amendment of 
life, shall the meeting take place. All such 
as are not willing to devote themselves to a 
life of Christian piety shall withdraw, and 
shall be considered not as brethren, but as 
heathen men, and as ‘ those that are without.’ 
Let prayer, however, be made for these as 
well as for the brethren. 

“The power of excommunication and 
absolution by no means rests with the bishop 
[pastor] alone, but only with him in conjunc- 
tion with the Church.? But those who wish 
to be numbered with the saints, and to put 
themselves under the Christian discipline, are 
to be enrolled in a register, — not shrinking 
from this even when they are very few in 
number; let them be assured of this, that 
through the operation of God’s word their 
number shall speedily increase, even though, 
at the outset, it be no more than twenty or 
thirty. 

“ In the congregations of brethren or saints 
(sanctus conventus, sancta congregatio) that 
may be organized as the result of these pre- 
paratory steps, all Church-business is to be 
transacted — choice of ministers, excommu- 
nication, restoration ; the bishop, to whom it 
belongs to preside in the meeting, seeing to it 
that, in accordance with the word of God, 
every one shall have a patient hearing.” 


Thus far the principles and practices 
approved by the Synod of Homberg will 
be recognized as those of simple Congre- 
gationalism. In the arrangements for 
the mutual organization of the churches 
of the province or nation, we shall rec- 
ognize many points of resemblance to 
the Connecticut Consociation system. 
The simply advisory character of the de- 
cisions of the synods seems to have been 
guarded as effectively as it could be by 





2 Non enim solius episcopi, sed totius ecclesice 
excommunicare et absolvere quemquam; ideo 
nulla ratione id solis episcopis permittimus, sed 
simul ipsis cum ecclesia, 
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mere verbal provisions; insomuch that 
it is difficult to understand the reason of 
the remark of Lechler, that the plan of 
Lambert makes everything dependent 
on the National Synod. It would seem 
rather that the synod is made dependent 
on the churches, except so far as this 
dependence might be relieved by the in- 
fluence of the prince and nobles. We 
continue our translation. 


“ As the government of the local Church 
is committed to the congregation, so the ad- 
ministration of the Church-affairs of a whole 
province devolves on the provincial synods, 
(majores et provinciales synodi ;) and for the 
whole of Hesse there is to be held annually 
a national Synod, composed of, the assem- 
bled pastors and of delegates of the churches 
who shall have been chosen immediately be- 
fore in the Church-meetings, (commissi eccle- 
siarum.) This synod is to be held on the 
third Sunday after Easter, at Marburg, and 
is to continue not more than three days. The 
preparation and conduct of the business of 
the Synod is to be in charge of a select com- 
mittee of thirteen men ‘full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost. In the election of these men, 
the prince, with the nobility, if present in the 
assembly, has the privilege of voting. The 
first-appointed of the thirteen is chairman of 
the committee. At their meeting for con- 
sultation, the prince, with such persons as he 
may wish to introduce, and the nobility who 
favor the Gospel, are allowed to be present. 

“ The business of the Synod embraces the 
examination of the doings of congregations 
in the choice or removal of pastors, the over- 
sight of visitors, and finally, the decision of 
questions and difficulties laid before them by 
local churches. Withal, it is emphatically 
declared that the word of God outweighs a ma- 
jority, and that the decisions of the Synod, 
first, are set forth solely on the authority of 
substantial Scripture proofs, for the edifica- 
tion of all the churches, and secondly, are 
announced not as decrees (statutorum nomine) 
but only as the ‘ Answer of the Hessian Sy- 
nod.’ The current business, from one synod 





1 Major est enim Dei sermo omni hominum mul- 
titudine, et melius est adhaerere wni habenti ver- 
bum Domini, quam multis proprium judicium 
sequentibus. 
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to another, is in charge, partly, of the thirteen 
members of the synodal committee; partly 
of the three visitors to be appointed, in the 
first instance by the Land-grave, afterwards, 
annually by the Synod ; partly of the Church 
of the ‘synodal city’ of Marburg (ecclesia 
civitatis synodalis) which is elevated to a sort 
of primacy. 

“In respect to the officers of the Church, 
the provisions are noteworthy, that each 
pastor and pastor’s assistant is appoin‘ed for 
such time only as he shall preach God's word 
purely and simply, and shall walk worthily ; 
furthermore, that citizens and working-men, 
whatever their business may be, if only they 
are devout, blameless, and instructed, are eli- 
gible to the pastorate ; and still further, that 
men without office in the Church, being de- 
vout and strong in the Scriptures, are not to 
be forbidden to preach, for there is such a 
thing as an inward call from God (a Deo enim 
interne mittitur.) 

“This Church system has, strictly speak- 
ing, no presbyterial, but only a synodal char- 
acter. The ecclesiastical assemblies provided 
for in it, are in three grades—the local 
Church, the provincial Church, the national 
Church; and in the hands of these assem- 
blies all ecclesiastical authority is reposed ; 
especially is everything, in the last resort, 
made dependent on the National Synod, as 
the summit of the ecclesiastical system. 

“ As for the presbyterial element, elders are 
certainly mentioned in several places. It is 
required that the pastor, attended by elders, 
(seniores) shall visit the sick (James v. 14 ;) 
it is appointed that whenever any one 
disturbs the Church-meeting with ungodly 
speech, the pastor and elders shall severely 
rebuke him; that in case of business which 
personally concerns the pastor, one of the 
elders shall preside; that the pastor with 
two elders shall lead in the election of a del- 
egate to the National Synod; finally, that 
where there is only one pastor, the assistants 
and the deacons of the Church shall be con- 
secrated with the laying on of hands of two 
elders with the pastor. On the other hand, 
it is remarkable that in several important 
connections, the eldership is not so much as 
mentioned, — for instance, in connection with 
the subject of Church discipline, which is 
committed to the pastor in conjunction with 
the whole Church. So too we find distinct 
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directions for the election of pastors and their 
assistants, of delegates to Synod, and of dea- 
cons; but after what manner the elders are 
called to their office, we look in vain for an 
explanation. They are merely presumed to 
exist, without our knowing where they come 
from. From which we seem compelled to 
infer that the authors of this Church system 
had some vague idea of the primitive elder- 
ship, but no clear notion of its importance ; 
and that no particular stress was laid upon it. 
This appears the more clearly from the fact 
that in a ‘congregation of the saints,’ formed 
by voluntary association, and guarded by 
strict discipline, and naturally tenacious of its 
inalienable possession of complete ecclesias- 
tical authority, a very substantial eldership 
would be practically somewhat superfluous : 
so that in face of this pure and sovereign 
Church, the office of the ministry falls back 
into a position of very obvious dependence. 
At all events this is the case with the Inde- 
pendents who have since come up, with whose 
principles of the constitution and rights of 
the individual Church and of the relation of 
the ministry to the Church, the Homberg re- 
formed polity presents a striking analogy.” 


The author of the treatise from which 
we are translating has refuted, at the 
beginning of his work, the opinion ad- 
vanced by some that the Church-polities 
of the Reformation on the continent of 
Europe were derived by their authors 
from the example of the Waldensian 
churches. His argument is specially con- 
firmed in the case of Francis Lambert, 
by the fact that in all the writings of this 
reformer no mention of the Waldenses 
is any where made. His system is to be 
considered rather as an independent and 
original attempt to produce a scriptural 
Church polity;— an attempt which, 
moreover, in one aspect, rests upon the 
conception which Luther had expressed, 
of aselect congregation of true Christians, 
ripe for the exercise of self government. 
Only here is the difference between Lu- 
ther and Lambert, that the latter, with 
@ young man’s genuine enthusiasm, would 
reduce his theory at once to practice; 
while the former, with maturer discre- 
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tion, perceived that this could not be, so 
long as they had no people who were 
ripe for it. 


“These convictions guided Luther in the 
formal opinion which, in compliance with the 
request of Philip the Magnanimous, Land- 
grave of Hesse, he delivered upon the Hom- 
berg plan of reformation, early in 1527. He 
advised the prince not to promulgate the plan 
immediately, but first to appoint capable men 
over the parish schools and churches; and 
when a number of these shall come practi- 
cally and cordially into agreement, and others 
should be ready to follow them, to introduce 
the plan by a public ordinance. Thus, a cer- 
tain usage being first settled, might be ele- 
vated into a law; for it is one thing to project 
a system and another thing to follow it in 
practice. Luther was afraid: ‘ Folks are not 
up to it, as those persons think who sit off 
there by themselves and paint it all out, with 
words and notions, how things are to go.” 


The conclusion of this brief passage 
of ecclesiastical history, as we condense 
it from the pages of Lechler, will not be 
read by earnest Congregationalists with- 
out some feeling of sadness at the failure 
of a worthy plan, and at the disappoint- 
ment of its author, who went down to 
his grave “ not having received the prom- 


‘ise,” but whose “good report through 


faith” ought not to be forgotten or un- 
heard among those who rejoice in the 
possession of the “ better things” which, 
one hundred years before the building 
of the Pilgrim Church, he so hopefully 
foresaw. 

The “wise practical counsels ” of Lu- 
ther were adopted by the Landgrave, and 
the proposed constitution was never in- 
troduced. Instead of it were set forth 
Melanchthon’s Instructions to the Visi- 
tors of 1528, which. recognize neither 
elders nor synods, but only parish-priests 
and superintendents. Then it was that 
Lambert, in 1530 — the year in which he 
died — grieving over great designs frus- 
trated, and hopes disappointed, wrote 
these words : 


“When shall we have the joy of seeing 
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our churches ordered strictly according to 
the law of Christ? Where is the power of 
excommunication, that most essential thing 
to any Church, which so many, in opposition 
to the plain testimony of the Scriptures, are 
throwing away ?” 

In 1531, the Landgrave appointed su- 
perintendents for life, and thus was set 
aside the idea of a synodical Church 
government proceeding from the congre- 
gations. In 1532 there issued from a sec- 
ond Synod of Homberg another Church 
constitution, in which Lambert’s ideal 
was completely lost, the office of admon- 
ishing, warning, ahd excommunicating 
unworthy members, being committed by 
it exclusively to pastors. Finally, in 
1539, a Synod at Ziegenhain, with the 
approva! of Philip, erected in the Hessian 
churches the institution of the eldership, 
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and conferred on it the utmost possible 
authority and importance. Both elders 
and ministers were alike declared to have 
the care of souls; and to them both 
was committed the internal discipline 
and administration of the Church. The 
share of the congregation in the govern- 
ment of the Church was reduced to their 
electing one-half of the elders, the other 
half being chosen by the magistrates. 

This order of government is not a de- 
velopment of the plan adopted in the 
first Synod of Homberg. It follows 
rather the example of the churches of 
Switzerland and Strasburg, with which 
the national Church of Hesse stands in 
very close relations. “The ideal plan of 
Francis Lambert has vanished away, and 
has left behind it no abiding fruit.” 





A SONG OF FOUR HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


[BY AN UNKNOWN AUTHOR.] 


PLAUDITE coeli! 
Rideat aether! 
Summus et imus 
Gaudeat orbis! 
Transivit atrae 
Turba procellae: 
Subiit almae 
Gloria palmae! 


Surgite verni, 
Surgite flores, 
Germina pictis 
Surgite campis: 
Teneris mixtae 
Violis rosae: 
Candida sparsis 
Lilia calthis! 


Currite plenis, 
Carmina venis! 
Fundite laetum, 
Barbytha, metrum: 
Namque revixit, 
Sicuti dixit, 

Pius illaesus 
Funere Jesus! 


Plaudite montes! 
Ludite fontes! 
Resonent valles, 
Repetunt colles: 
“To revixit, 

Sicuti dixit, 
Pius illaesus 
Funere Jesus!” 
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SERVICES. 


BY REV. H. MEAD, SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


“THe Sabbath,” said our Saviour, 
“was made for man.” The public ser- 
vices of the Sabbath were instituted not 
only for man, but by man. To call in 
question the fitness of the Sabbath to 
human wants, would be to call in ques- 


tion the wisdom of Him who has made- 


and hallowed it. But there can be no 
irreverence nor presumption in raising 
the inquiry whether services which man 
has appointed are really adapted to se- 
cure their object. At all events, the in- 
quiry has been raised in many quarters. 
Thoughtful Christians are becoming con- 
vinced that our churches are not using 
a wise economy in the expenditure that 
is made of time and energy on the Sab- 
bath, and they are looking about for 
some more excellent way. 

We are altogether inclined to fall in 
with the current of opinion and feel- 
ing that is setting in this direction. We 
advocate a change in the prevalent cus- 
tom of the churches as respects the kind 
and number of religious services that 
are held on the Lord’s day. 

And lest any one may imagine that 
the spirit which prompts us to take this 
ground is a fondness for innovation or a 
. desire to try some new experiment, we 
would observe, at the outset, that the 
need of some such change as is called for 
is in great part the result of innovations 
which have already been made. None 
need to be reminded that the public ser- 
vices of the Sabbath have, in nearly all 
our churches, been very much changed 
during the last halfcentury. The morn- 
ing and afternoon sermon with their ac- 
companying worship remain essentially 
the same, but the Sabbath School has 
been in the mean time inserted between 


these services, and the monthly concert, 


the Sabbath School concert and the 


prayer and conference meeting have been 
appended. Our fathers — strict observ- 
ers of the Sabbath as they were — seemed 
to think it enough ordinarily to attend 
two public services. In these days de- 
vout people must attend at least four. 
Those who suppose that in defending the 
present custom they are preéminently 
conservative, would do well to “ stand in 
the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths.” The Sabbath with its services 
as they now are, reminds us of the fruit 
tree that has been allowed to put forth 
a superabundance of shoots. The wise 
horticulturist would go through it with 
axe and saw, cutting off here a new twig 
and there an old branch, and in doing 
this he considers that he is conserving the 
tree, instead of making a radical change. 
In consequence of skilful pruning it will 
bear more and better fruit. We are 
confident that the Sabbath would be 
more fruitful in good influences if the 
number of its services were reduced. 

We would merely allude to a few of 
the obvious evils to which this multipli- 
cation of religious services leads, before 
suggesting what seems to us to be the 
best remedy. 

1. So many public services seriously 
interfere with the proper observance of 
the Sabbath at home. 

It is not entirely nor chiefly because 
the Sabbath School ‘has seemingly re- 
lieved parents from the necessity of giv- 
ing religious instruction to their children, 
that the good old custom of gathering 
the family on Sabbath afternoon or eve- 
ning has become almost obsolete. For 
as the day is now occupied, it is almost 
impossible to find the time that is needed 
for such an exercise. Attendance upon 
two Church services and the Sabbath 
School, together with the necessary care 
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and labor in getting children ready to 
go to Church, will consume nearly all the 
time until the family have returned from 
the afternoon service. We need not 
enumerate the domestic duties that in 
most families — especially in the country 
— must be attended to before evening, in 
order to show that the ordinary interval 
of two or two and a half hours between 
the afternoon service and the evening 
meeting, is necessarily so far consumed 
that there could be time for no more 
than the most hurried gathering of the 
family and the most superficial instruc- 
tion. Besides the three exercises already 
attended have (or should have) made 
such drafts upon the physical and mental 
energies and the religious sensibilities, 
that but few parents are then prepared 
to engage in this religious exercise with 
their children with real zest. The chil- 
dren, too, after so long confinement at 
Church and Sunday School, can scarcely 
bear the necessary restraint. Thus the 
family, as a whole, are in no condition, even 
if there were time, for a cheerful and 
profitable biblical exercise. Is it stating 
the case too strongly to say that in the 
large majority of families there can be 
no continued and well-sustained home 
instruction in the Bible or catechism on 
the Sabbath, in connection with regular 
attendance upon four Sabbath services ? 
And -yet as between any one. of these 
services and this old-fashioned family 
Sabbath exercise, who would be at a loss 
to choose. In the divine economy the 
family precedes the Church ever; much 
more does it precede the Sabbath School. 
And if we were to make a new appor- 
tionment of the hours of the Sabbath to 
different kinds of religious duties we 
would first set apart an adequate por- 
tion for this family exercise, and would 
guard it with the most sacred jealousy 
against encroachment from any other ex- 
ercise or duty whatever. 

2. The present multiplicity of public 
religious services is unfavorable to pri- 
vate meditation, devotion, and religious 
reading. 
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Healthy religious growth demands an 
occasional season of quiet, uninterrupted 
meditation upon spiritual themes, in con- 
nection with prayer. The occasional 
half-hour which devout Christians snatch 
from their business on week days for this 
purpose is an indispensable help, but it 
does not meet the whole want. The re- 
fluent wave of business soon wears away 
the impression that has not had time to 
become fixed. The Sabbath, with its 
entire suspension of business and its 
freedom from distracting events and 
concerns, furnishes the requisite oppor- 
tunity for undisturbed reading and med- 
itation. The very stillness of the day, 
the felt sacredness of its hours, its hal- 
lowed associations — all pre-dispose us to 
calm and deep contemplation. The soul 
is thus brought into vitalizing contact 
with eternal truth. Living principles 
have time to become rooted. The pur- 
poses becoine fixed and strong. They 
will “endure temptation.” Strength has 
been gained for the conflict with the 
adverse influences of every-day life. 
But how little opportunity have Christ- 
ians for such meditation as this, who at- 
tend all the services that are commonly 
held on the Sabbath. To say nothing of 
the exciting and diverting character of 
these exercises, in their very nature, 
often, so uncongenial to devout medita- 
tion, where can we find the time that is 
needed for it? If Christians now are 
less meditative, and less familiar with 
the deeper truths of our religion than 
in former times, may we not find here a 
partial explanation of the tact ? 

3. With so many services there is not 
sufficient time, on the Sabbath, to recall 
and suitably digest what has been heard 
from the pulpit and in the Sabbath 
School. 

Few persons are so quick in apprehen- 
sion, and at the same time so retentive, 
that they can take in and hold the train 
of thought of an entire discourse, unless 
soon after it is listened to it is recalled 
and fixed in the mind? Of what we 
hear or read we generally forget all that 
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is not brought to mind and reflected 
upon more or less during the same 
twenty-four hours. “The words of the 

* wise are as nails.” They must be driven 
home by repeated blows and “ fastened.” 
They must be clinched by the mind’s own 
effort to hold them. That student can 
rarely be found who can learn a lesson 
in any science without a second or third 
careful perusal; and nothing is better 
known by educators than that what is 
taught by lectures in our seminaries and 
colleges is as water spilt upon the ground, 
if the student does not take notes of 
these lectures and review them. 

Now a large proportion of Sabbath 
day hearers are people of untrained 
minds. They are not like students in 
the daily habit of mental acquisition, 
and they are therefore less likely to re- 
tain what they hear. They have there- 
fore the more need to retrace the lessons 
they have heard and reflect upon them. 
From want of this reflection, it were 
safe to affirm that very much that is heard 
on the Sabbath is absolutely wasted. 
We are told that in former days the ser- 
mons in our New England pulpits were 
wont to be matters of reflection and dis- 
cussion in the home circle on Sabbath eve- 
ning, and in the field or shop during the 
week. Thus they were fastened in the 
memory. This could not be owing en- 
tirely to the superior attractiveness or 
impressiveness of the preaching of those 
days. The sermons that were preached 
were more than now of that plain, dry, 
doctrinal sort which are now least likely 
to interest and least likely to be recalled. 
It is said of Dr. Emmons that “he in- 
sisted on the thoughtful codperation of 
his parishioners. lf he had a duty to 
perform they had one also. If he was 
bound to preach, they were bound to 
hear and to think. He therefore judged 
that two good sermons on the Sabbath 
were enough for one day. The evening 
must be spent in meditation on what the 
forenoon and afternoon had revealed.” } 





1 Professor Parks’ Life of Emmons, p. 344. 
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His people were so much in the habit of 
reflecting upon what they had heard that 
“women rehearsed the argument for 
divine sovereignty while they were en- 
gaged in spinning wool, and men specu- 
lated on the nature of rectitude while 
gathering the new mown hay.” 

The reasons which are generally given 
for the falling off in the impressiveness 
of modern preaching,— or rather the 
present prevalent lack of interest in, and 
forgetfulness of, sermons, — are such as 
these: The popular taste has been cor- 
rupted by light literature. We are del- 
uged with the thin dilutions of thought 
in newspapers and trashy magazines. 
We are tempted to read so much that 
we never form the habit of reflecting 
upon what we read. The people have 
become fascinated by the brilliant epi- 
grammatic style of our popular lecturers, 
and thus have lost their taste for plain 
gospel preaching. 

Moreover in the sermons of the pres- 
ent day, as some think, there is too little 
of sound argument — too little theology. 
“They may be excellent. theological es- 
says,” says acritic of a different class, 
“but they are slender helps to right liv- 
ing. The people crave bread, and they 
get theology.” Thatis, the preaching is 
not practical enough. It lacks point and 
impressiveness. And still others opine 
that the defect is the same as that which 
an English critic has pointed out in the 
preaching of the British pulpit: an ab- 
sence of systematic and connected teaching. 
“Sermons are too commonly treated as 
so many separate discourses, each perfect 
in itself, but independent of all others ;” 
and so forth. There is truth in all these 
complaints — indeed more truth than rea- 
sonableness in some of them. For if we 
should suggest that the reason why the 
preaching of the present day is not more 
interesting and effective is because our 
ministers are not possessed of Edwards’ 
strength of argument, Whitfield’s dra- 
matic power, Chalmers’ sweep of imagi- 
nation, and Lyman Beecher’s terseness 
and fervor, and (to make the reason still 
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more satisfactory) we will add Paul’s 
inspiration, we should not fear that any 
one would dispute us, but we should not 
think we had made a very shrewd dis- 
covery. If the wheels of the teamster’s 
cart have become clogged and his horse 
therefore comes to a stand, we might ac- 
count for it by saying that it was because 
the horse was so weak. If he had the 
power of the steam engine the load would 
move in spite of the obstacles. It is 
always wiser and more economical to 
remove obstacles than to increase the 
motive power. The first work of the 
engineer is to grade the road. 

Now, if we mistake not, one of the 
the greatest of all the obstacles that 
hinder the efficiency of the Sabbath day 
means of grace, is to be found in the 
present multiplicity of our religious ser- 
vices. There is absolutely no time left 
on that day for ruminating upon and 
digesting what has been received. In 
most of our churches — especially in the 
country — the forenoon service, the Sab- 
bath School and the afternoon service 
follow each other so closely, that no one 
could be expected to stop and reflect 
much upon what he had heard till all 
were over, and then, as we have already 
seen, there is little or no opportunity for 
this before the evening meeting; and 
when this is past most. worshippers are 
too weary for that vigorous exercise of 
the mind that is always necessary when 
one would recall what he has listened to 
or read. Reflection requires the best 
possible condition of mind and body. 

And then we should consider what a 
variety and quantity of matter has been 
crowded into the mind during the day. 
The Scriptures are read perhaps at each 
of the services; sometimes with long 
comments. A sermon is preached in the 
forenoon upon one theme, followed by 
a Sabbath School lesson upon another 
theme, and this by a second sermon upon 
perhaps still another ; and in the evening 
a monthly concert, or conference meet- 
ing, or evening lecture follows, when yet 
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other topics are presented. In what 
state will that mind be that has “ bolted 
down” all this material in a single day ? 
How much would any but the most vigor- 
ous and well-disciplined thinkers be able 
to digest and assimilate? Is it strange 
that even good listeners to the best 
preaching are utterly unable on Monday 
to give even a meagre outline of the Sab- 
bath’s sermons, and not unfrequently 
forget entirely one sermon at least; text, 
topic, argument, illustration and all. 
This omniverous way of receiving truth 
is fatal to all healthy growth of the intel- 
lect and heart. It is nothing else but 
mental debauch. It impairs the memo- 
ry, just as the intemperate overloading of 
the stomach impairs digestion. It weak- 
ens the moral fibre. It deadens the re- 
ligious sensibilities. If one half the 
time and strength that are spent in at- 
tending meetings and in listening, were 
spent in attempts to recall and fix in the 
mind what has been heard, there cannot 
be any doubt that the benefit received 
would be incomparably greater. 

For as in intellectual, so in spiritual, 
culture, thoroughness is better than large 
acquisitions. Thoughtful men are pre- 
saging incalculable evil from crowding so 
many studies as are now pursued into 
our college and seminary courses. In- 
stead of raising the standard of scholar- 
ship — as is the design — we are lowering 
the standard of really valuable attain- 
ment. Many a fine intellect has been 
permanently enfeebled by what students 
rightly call “cramming.” The error is 
the same in our churches as in our 
schools. We are multiplying means of 
grace as we multiply text-books, and, in 
consequence, are raising up a genera- 
tion of spiritual as well as intellectual 
weaklings. 

But we are now supposing that the 
worshipper really attends to and receives 
all, or a considerable part of the instruc- 
tion which is given at these services. 
This, however, is rarely the case. And 
here appears another evil which results 
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from holding so many services in one 
day: 

4. It fosters the habit of inattention. 

Those who have too little mental energy 
or too little interest in religious truth to 
listen continuously to all the instructions 
of the Sabbath, will of course allow them- 
selves to become listless; — and what- 
ever other reasons may be given why 
such numbers in all our congregations 
pay so little attention to the preaching, 
why so many even of the more devout 
will nod assent to the preacher’s best 
thoughts, it ‘cannot be denied that this 
is one reason, and sometimes a sufficient 
reason. For it is remarkable that some 
of those who become habitual sleepers 
at Church are the very persons who at- 
tend all the services with the most con- 
scientious devoutness. They are not 
unfrequently intelligent and thoughtful, 
as well as pious, and we should naturally 
expect them to be the best listeners to 
preaching. But partly because they at- 
tempt to take in so much, they are over- 
tasked and lose the power to attend. If 
we always bore in mind the necessary 
effect of this overtasking of the attention 
of our congregations, ministers would 
perhaps complain less of the dullness and 
inattention of their hearers, and their 
hearers, on the other hand, would 
complain less of the dulness of the 
preaching. 

But we cannot dwell upon this topic, 
important as it is, but hasten to antici- 
pate the easy and triumphant answer 
which some will make to our arguments 
thus far: “If our Sabbath services are 
too numerous the injury will fall only 
upon those who attend them; and only 
a small number comparatively are ex- 
pected to attend every service. The 
question is not simply, What is best for 
any one individual, but what is best for 
the entire community? There are some 
who are necessarily detained from some 
of the services by the care of children 
or the sick, or other duties, and many 
more who will not attend one kind of 
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worship. We must, therefore, provide a 
service of another kind that will attract 
them. As ‘fishers of men’ we must 
spread the net wherever and whenever 
men do (or will) congregate. Our aim 
is to increase the aggregate attendance 
upon the means of grace and the general 
usefulness of the Sabbath day.” This 
seems plausible, but is it sound? Not 
if it is true, as we maintain, that 

5. The present multiplicity of Sabbath 
services leads to irregularity of attend- 
ance upon the stated worship of the 
Church. 

We have reference now particularly 
to the forenoon and afternoon sermon 
services. These always have been, and 
are now, regarded as constituting the 
regular worship of the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath School and the evening meeting 
are appendices. All will, without doubt, 
admit that regular attendance upon the 
established worship of the Church is of 
paramount importance ; that this is an 
essential part of the right observance of 
the day from which nothing may exempt 
us but illness or “ works of necessity and 
mercy ;” that no other agencies or em- 
ployments whatever can rightly super- 
sede or interfere with it. And thisstated 
worship should be such, and should be 
held at such ‘hours, that the masses in any 
community can conveniently attend it, 
When the Sabbath bell rings for pub- 
lic worship it should be understood al- 
ways as summoning the people to the 
house of prayer, — all classes and con- 
ditions, “kings of the earth and all peo- 
ple, princes and all judges of the earth ; 
both young men and maidens, old men 
andchildren.” The Protestant and scrip- 
tural idea of Church worship is entirely 
opposed to the Catholic custom of open- 
ing the Church at one hour for servants, 
at another for the rich and the higher 
classes, and at another for children. 
“ The rich and the poor [should] meet 
together ; the Lord is the maker of them 
all.” Social distinctions have no right 
to recognition in the Lord’s house. 
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There all are on terms of perfect equality. 
And nothing could be more salutary in 
its impression upon a community, than to 
be reminded by the bell that calls the 
multitude together for the worship of 
God, that all are children of the same 
Father, and that all are alike renewed by 
the blood of the same Christ. 

Besides, we scarcely need make the 
obvious remark that the benefit of these 
services to each individual is greater 
when thé house of worship is well filled. 
Devotional feeling is warmer and the 
preaching is more impressive. Nor need 
we suggest the importance of a univer- 
sal attendance upon the same service 
that the pastor may not be compelled, as 
too many now are, to preach sermons to 
absent members of his flock. Unless the 
people are all assembled he cannot 
“rightly divide the word of truth.” So 
manifold and obvious are the benefits of 
universal and constant attendance upon 
the services that are designed for all, that 
no one could, with the least reflection, 
advocate any arrangement that would 
interfere with it. 

Weare therefore in full sympathy with 
those who deplore the growing laxity 
in the habits of modern Church-goers. 
There is to us something sadly ominous 
in the thinness of the afternoon congre- 
gations in many churches. It signifies 
very plainly a great letting down of the 
ancient conviction that every one should 
be at the house of God during the 
hour of public worship. Even professed 
Christians are learning how to absent 
themselves from Church worship without 
compunction. It used to be deemed 
a species of Sabbath-breaking to stay 
away from Church without excuse. We 
confess that we should be glad to have 
the same feeling become prevalent 
again. But so settled has the custom 
now become of neglecting the afternoon 
service, that even ministers have almost 
ceased to preach against it or deprecate 
it. As only a small congregation can be 
expected in the afternoon, the best ser- 
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mon—that which has been prepared 
with the most care and labor — is 
preached in the morning. The after- 
noon sermon is an old one, or one hastily 
prepared. Thus the minister — not al- 
ways designedly — encourages the larg- 
est attendance in the first part of the 
day. We have heard of one pastor who, 
immediately after his settlement, an- 
nounced from the pulpit his intention to 
preach his best sermons in the forenoon. 
Of course his afternoon congregations 
were very thin. 

Now we do not claim that this ten- 
dency to neglect Church worship is due 
entirely to the multiplicity of services, 
but we do claim that it is in a large 
measure due to this. While so many in- 
telligent and conscientious Christians are 
fully convinced that fewer services would 
be more profitable to themselves and 
others, and yet feel that the interests of 
religion demand the maintenance of the 
Sabbath School and the prayer meeting, 
why should we not expect that there 
would be a diminished sense of the im- 
portance and duty of attending always 
both the forenoon and afternoon Church 
worship? And if those Christians who 
are burdened with duties at these extra 
services, feel that they may occasionally 
excuse themselves when weary or ill 
from attending Church, or if, with the 
deliberate conviction that it is more for 
their good, they permit the younger 
members of their families, after attending 
the Sabbath School, to be absent from 
one service, is: it not easy to see that 
others who are influenced by their ex- 
ample will readily infer that occasional 
absence from public worship for any 
reason or no reason, is not to be regarded 
as in any sense a violation of the Lord’s 
day? Jf the Church suffers anything to 
compete with her siated worship, the idea 
will inevitably be conveyed to the public mind 
that attendance upon this worship is not es- 
sential to the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. ‘ 

Is it asked, then, How shall this ten- 
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dency to neglect the stated worship of 
the sanctuary be checked? Our em- 
phatic answer is: Reduce the number of 
religious exercises, appointing only so 
many: as can be attended with profit by 
all; — and then Jet all possible motives be 
brought to bear upon Church-goers to make 
them constant in their attendance upon these 
services. We can honestly and heartily 
insist upon this uniform and constant at- 
tendance, when we have taken away this 
standing excuse for irregularity. In no 
other way, as we believe, shall we be able 
to stem the tide that is now setting so 
strongly towards the neglect of public 
worship, and the desecration of holy 
time. 

We are aware that we meet just here 
the strongest objection that is ever urged 
against diminishing the number of Sab- 
bath services. It is said that the relin- 
quishment of any one of these services, 
— especially either of those that are con- 
nected with preaching — would remove 
just one more barrier that now keeps the 
Sabbath from desecration, and Church- 
goers, instead of employing that part of 
the day as they should in private medi- 
tation and reading, or in the instruction 
of children in the family, will consider 
that they have full license to devote it 
to recreation and society. It is urged 
that small as is the usual attendance in 
some places upon the afternoon preach- 
ing service, yet, in holding it, a salutary 
restraint is laid upon the community, and, 
at least, those who do attend it are kept 
from the mis-improvement of holy time. 

But, we ask, is it true that the present 
multiplicity of services has been a prom- 
inent cause of this prevalent negligence 
of the stated worship of the Sabbath? 
Ifso, it should be very obvious that while 
clinging to this cause of the evil we can- 
not well cureit. The truth is, Christians 
are committing a grave error when they 
think to give sanctity to the Lord’s day 
in the eyes of the people by crowding its 
hours with public services. The direct 
tendency of this course is to make men 
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think that it is public worship alone that 
makes this day hallowed time. When 
there is no public worship they will nat- 
urally feel that there is no Sabbath. We 
should take higher ground than this. 
Our aim should be to make men feel that 
the entire day is consecrated to religious 
ends and, employments, and that public 
worship is instituted not to curb and 
restrain those who would be Sabbath- 
breakers, but only to answer our relig- 
ious wants. In no other way can we 
take a single step back to the old Puritan 
idea of the intrinsic sacredness of the 
day, apart from its public worship. Be- 
sides, it is a flagrant abuse of any exer- 
cise of worship to employ it for no other 
reason than as a restraint upon those 
who might otherwise be led into mischief. 
Suppose it to be fairly proved —as we 
think it can be — that one of the services 
now generally held js entirely superflu- 
ous, so far as the real need of the wor- 
shippers is concerned ; suppose it were 
announced — and it might as well be — 
that the congregation will assemble and 
go through with the usual devotional 
exercises and listen to a sermon, not be- 
cause any one really needs such a service, 
—since all might be better employed, 
but because if this service is not held 
there are some who will not honor the 
day nor spend its hours profitably ; sup- 
pose it to be understood that these acts 
of worship have for their real aim not 
the spiritual improvement of the wor- 
shipper, but merely the allurement of 
men into the sanctuary — would not the 
entire service lose all its dignity and im- 
pressiveness? Rather, would it not be 
regarded as the merest pretension and 
cheat ? 

Pious frauds are not apt to be very 
long successful. A public religious ser- 
vice that is made to do mere police duty, 
that is maintained for the simple purpose 
of keeping young people from riding out 
for pleasure, or strolling in the fields, 
will soon lose its attendants. No one 
will respect it. No: of all things the 
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public worship of God must be a genu- 
ine and an ingenuous thing. Its osten- 
sible purpose must be its real purpose. 
Let us have just as many services and 
just such services as are really best for 
all, on the assumption that all will at- 
tend them; and then let the impera- 
tive duty of attending every service be 
urged upon all who are in health, with 
the utmost emphasis, — as then it might 
be. Let the pastor who would fain ex- 
hort his people to use faithfully all the 
means of grace and attend every public 
service, be relieved from the embarrass- 
ment of his secret conviction that it were 
far better for many of his flock —and 
for all, if they would — to stay away from 
one service, and spend the time in read- 
ing, meditation, and prayer. And this 
reminds us that 

6. The maintenance of so many ser- 
vices defeats its. own object by weakening 
the energies of the Church. 

In our use of religious appliances it 
cannot be needful or wise to hinder the 
spiritual growth of Christians for the 
sake of promoting the Christian cause. 
The rapidity with which this cause will 
advance and make conquests, will be pro- 
portioned, not to the amount of machin- 
ery, but to the moral strength of those 
who use this machinery. The soldier 
may be weakened and hindered rather 
than helped, by heavy weapons and a 
cumbrous armor. When we consider 
how needful it is that there should be 
the best possible tone of piety in the 
Church, the highest possible develop- 
ment of Christian character in individu- 
al Christians, in order to the success of 
any instrumentality the Church may use, 
we should have the most studious refer- 
ence to this in all our religious plans. 
Our most direct aim should be to build 
up the Church and make it efficient. 
Can it be wise, then, to require our most 
active Christians to spend the Sabbath 
in a way that is not conducive to their 
spiritual growth? For it should be 
borne in mind that, while, in justification 
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of the present multiplicity of Sabbath 
services, it is urged that only a few at- 
tend them all, these few consist mainly of 
the best members of the Church, — those 
upon whom alone the pastor can depend 
for active help,—those whose prayers 
and efforts are most instrumental in the 
conversion of men. They bear the heat 
and burden of the day. What folly is it 
to cripple their strength! And yet, this is 


. just what is done by the multiplication of 


services. They must attend both forenoon 
and afternoon worship, whether they 
will be benefited or not,—even though 
they may be convinced that one sermon 
will be better for them than two— since 
the hearing of a second sermon before 
the first is digested will only destroy the 
good impression of each — because they 
must set an example of regularity in their 
attendance upon Church worship! They, 
of course, must help carry on the Sab- 
bath School. They must be present at 
aitd help in the exercises of the evening 
meeting. Without their help, the Sab- 
bath School and the evening meeting 
could not be sustained. In every Church, 
as our services are now arranged, there 
must be some who are under the neces- 
sity of attending four public services, 
and in two of these must take an active 
and responsible part. We believe that 
these Christians would hear better, teach 
better, and pray and exhort better, if 
they were obliged to attend but three 
services instead of four. They would 
be better and stronger Christians, more 
influential and exemplary as Christians, 
in their families, in the Church, and in 
the community. 

7. Lastly, the present multiplicity of 
public services necessitates a most griev- 
ous waste of ministerial energy. . 

This follows as a direct inference from 
what we have already advanced. Preach- 
ing that is not listened to, nor meditated 
upon, is certainly wasted. The second 
sermon is, of course, useless to that large 
class of Church-goers who are present 
only atone service. It is useless to those 
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who are so wearied by their attendance 
upon services, or by other duties, that 
they cannot listen during its delivery. 
It is useless to any one who does not 
recall it, and fix its thoughts in his mem- 
ory. It is useless to any one who might 
derive more profit from other exercises 
— private meditation or reading — than 
from listening to this sermon. It is 
worse than useless if it tend to mar the 
impression of the other sermon, or to 
dispossess it. Indeed we are unable to 
conceive of the case of any worshipper 
who is likely to receive more benefit from 
two discourses on the same day than 
from one, — especially if that one be the 
more profitable of the two. And if this 
be so, it should seem very plain that one 
sermon every Sabbath, in every pulpit, 
is an entirely wasted effort. It is a mere 
beating of the air. This is so, though 
we should say nothing about the advan- 
tage both to preacher and hearer of hay- 
ing all those who attend either or both 
of the services brought into one large 
audience, instead of being divided as 
now between two that are small. 
Besides, the production and delivery 
of this really useless sermon, exhausts 
just so much time and energy that might 
otherwise be expended most profitably 
upon the one that is really needed. One 
good sermon is worth much more than 
two poor ones. The preparation of two, 
when only one is needed to accomplish 
the object, and when the preacher’s 
strength and resources are sufficient for 
the preparation of but one, is very like 
the policy of the artillerist who, in his 
eagerness to discharge his gun a great 
many times, divides his ammunition into 
half-charges, and consequently fails each 
time to make his metal reach the mark. 
In beating down a fortification, a single 
one hundred pound ball will do more 
execution than a million of pistol shots. 
So one sermon, well loaded, well aimed, 
and well delivered, will accomplish more 
than a score of hastily written, half-fin- 
ished, feeble homilies. There may be, 
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and we think there is, an unreasonable 
craving, in these days, for what might be 
called “smart preaching.” We do not 
at all recommend any attempt on the 
part of ministers to meet this demand. 
But there is never any danger that our 
sermons will be too clear, too thoughtful, 
too logical, too well illustrated, and too 
energetic in style and delivery. The 
effectiveness of all preaching depends 
largely upon these characteristics. 

And we claim that whatever lack there 
is of these characteristics in the preach- 
ing of the present day, is not due so 
much to indolence, lack of earnestness, 
or intellectual feebleness in the ministry 
— as some assert — as to the simple fact 
that too much sermon-writing is required 
of them. “It is easy, very easy to 
preach,” Dr. Emmons used to say, “ but 
very hard to preach well. I have often 
wondered at myself, that I ever agreed 
to preach two sermonsa week. It makes 
me shudder at times to think I ever dared 
to do it. No other profession demands 
half so much mental labor as ours.” And 
yet “preaching two sermons a week,” 
with Emmons, meant really preaching 
one sermon, divided between the two 
parts of the day, each portion delivered 
in thirty, often in twenty-five, sometimes 
in twenty minutes. ‘ In the forenoon he 
explained his text and proved his doc- 
trine ; in the afternoon he drew his in- 
ferences and made his application. The 
former part of the sermon was written, 
—the latter part was studied, but ina 
great degree unwritten.”1 In these 
days the preacher must draw his infer- 
ences and make the application not only 
in the same discourse that contains the 
text and doctrine, but at the same ser- 
vice, else a large number who heard the 
text explained would never get the ap- 
plication. Ordinarily he must preach 
two complete discourses- each Sabbath, 
besides conducting a third service, for 
which he often needs special preparation, 





1 Park’s Life of Emmons, page 280. 
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and delivering an evening lecture during 
the week. And yet we are told by a 
distinguished theological teacher! that 
“a single written sermon in six days is 
labor enough for one man.” “The elder 
Alexander, of Princeton Seminary,” says 
one of his pupils, “ used to caution most 
earnestly all his pupils against attempt- 
ing the impracticable absurdity of com- 
mitting to paper too well-digested 
discoures in every week.” 

Says Dr. Skinner, of the Union The- 
ological Seminary, ? “Better that a 
preacher should write no sermons, than 
compose as many as he will probably 
have to preach. Of three sermons a 
week, the least number usually required, 
he would hardly have time for more than 
the hand-writing. Unless he has uncom- 
mon facility, he cannot write well more 
than one, at the utmost.” “It is cer- 
tain,” says another theological teacher,’ 
“ that no one ought to be asked to write 
more than one sermon a week, and * 
* * no man who has any just concep- 
tion of what a sermon should be, will in 
ordinary circumstances attempt to write 
more.” “No one who undertakes it,” 
says a gifted living preacher,‘ “ will live 
out half his days.” “Two strong ser- 
mons can scarcely be expected any week, 
from any minister, however gifted or in- 
dustrious,” says another preacher, > who 
can more easily prepare and preach three 
sermons, than ordinary ministers can 
one. Another distinguished divine is 
reported to have said that “a truly able 
preacher required more than two weeks 
for the preparation of a single sermon’; 
that men of mediocre ability could some- 
times write one in a week; but thata 
block-head would write two sermons a 





1 Prof. Park. 

2 Presbyterian and Theological Review, Janu- 
ary, 1864, page 96. * 

8 Prof, Fisk, of Chicago, in the Independent, 
January 15, 1863. 

4 Rev. Mr. Cuyler, of Brooklyn. 

5 Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
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week with the greatest facility.” “I can 
write two sermons a week,” said a boast- 
ful but half-educated preacher, “ and 
make nothing of it.” “ There is no doubt 
about that last statement,” was the witty 
comment. 

If there is agreement in respect to 
anything among literary men of all pro- 
fessions, —men who know by experience 
what is the labor of composing a con- 
densed and symmetrical discourse, —it is 
in respect to this one thing. Many a law- 
yer and editor has been amazed, as 
he has listened, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, to some preachers, at the amount of 
mental labor that these ministers must 
perform. Such know that in their own 
professions so much literary work would 
be deemed prodigious. To expect from 
any man two well-prepared, profitable 
discourses, that are new, every week, is 
generally admitted to be absurd. 

But to this it will be replied, that it is 
not expected, and that no one need at- 
tempt it, and that none do attempt it. 
The necessity of it is avoided, by pulpit 
exchanges, by preaching over an old 
sermon, and by preaching extempora- 
neously. ; 

The relief that is gained by “ ex- 
changes” is certainly worth very much ; 
yet few pastors would think it wise to 
exchange pulpits more than one Sabbath 
each month. Even then it is necessary 
to provide six or seven sermons monthly 
for the Sabbath services, to say nothing 
of evening lectures. If the pastor be in 
uniformly good health, and have no ex- 
tra demands made upon his time; no 
councils, associations, conferences, or 
conventions, to attend; no enterprises 
in his own parish to be set on foot and 
guided, no funerals to attend, no pro- 
tracted church committee meetings, and 
no calls from strangers or friends that 
shall consume the entire time of some 
days assigned to study, he may reasona- 
bly be expected to prepare four of these 
sermons during the month. But we 


have never yet heard of a pastor who 
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was not exposed to these interruptions. 
Pulpit exchanges do not ordinarily more 
than compensate for these extra demands 
upon the pastor’s time and strength, — 
so that setting aside this source of re- 
lief, the pastor cannot write, with due 
care and study, more than half the ser- 
mons he must preach. 

“He can repeat his sermons.” Some- 
times he can, with great profit to his peo- 
ple, yet generally with great reluctance 
and discomfort. He knows that most of 
his hearers are expecting something new, 
and to bring before them a discourse 
that has been preached to them before, 
and that will be remembered as having 
been preached before, is exceedingly 
unpleasant to the preacher, unless he 
feels that that discourse is particularly 
adapted to their wants. We may say 
as often as we will, that a “capital ser- 
mon, like a capital book, will bear a 
second visit,” but how many “capital” 
sermons will most ministers think they 
can find in their “ barrels?” We have 
yet to see the minister who does not pre- 
fer always to come before his own peo- 
ple with a new discourse. Without it, 
he is rarely himself. Genuine and effect- 
ive preaching must be free. “ Repeating 
his sermons,” says Dr. Skinner} “ will 
make his preaching insipid to his hearers, 
as well as next to intolerable to himself. 
Without great disadvantage and loss of 
influence, he cannot repeat to his stated 
hearers, more than once or twice, dis- 
courses which they will remember. 
‘What eloquence,’ says Fenelon, ‘is that 
of a man whose hearers know before- 
hand all his expressions, all his moving 
appeals: a likely way, indeed, to sur- 
prise, to astonish, to soften, to convince, 
to persuade men !’” 

“ Preach extemporaneously, then, part 
of the time.” We assent to this with all 
our heart. We have not the least doubt 
but that it would be better for both 
préacher and hearer if even half the ser- 





1 Pres, and Theo, Rev., Jan., 1864. 
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mons preached were unwritten. But what 
is extemporaneous preaching? or what 
should it be? Not a mere wordy, vapid 
talk, ill-arranged and loose, such as re- 
quires no premeditation. Rather, in or- 
der to success in this mode of speaking, 
as all successful speakers will tell us, 
there is need of preparation, as faithful, 
and (except the manual labor of writing) 
as laborious, as that which is required for 
the written discourse. Indeed we claim 
that, at the commencement of one’s min- 
istry especially, there is need of more 
time and study to prepare to preach well 
without a manuscript than with it. And 
this, no doubt, is the great reason why so 
few attempt it. They have not sufficient 
time to prepare themselves for it. 
Hence the ability to preach extempore 
comes in as a relief, just at the time when 
this relief is least needed; that is, later 
in life, after facility in it has been gained 
and after sermons that will bear repeti- 
tion have accumulated. But the exigent 
question to be answered is, How’ shall 
the young pastor, who is pressed into 
his ministerial work, with no supply of 
written sermons on hand to help him 
through emergencies, with all the care 
and labor of the pastorate at once laid 
upon him and with no experience to 
guide him — how shall he find the time 
to prepare himself for an extemporane- 
ous effort that will be sufficiently suc- 
cessful to encourage him to try again. 
If he preaches without manuscript sim- 
ply because he has not had time to write, 
his unwritten sermon is likely to be so 
much inferior to those that are written, 
that his audience will continually dread 
a repetition of the experiment; and a 
sense of this will embarrass him. There 
has been so much of this loose, un- 
prepared, extemporaneous preaching, 
brought in so manifestly as a mere make- 
shift, that, in New England especially, 
there is a prejudice against it. It is 
generally presumed, by the audience, 
when the preacher has no manuscript, 
that he has devoted little or no time to 
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the preparation of hissermon. We have 
heard of one minister who, when he 
preached ezxtempore, was in the habit of 
laying the manuscript of another sermon 
before him and occasionally turning over 
its leaves, to avoid making the impres- 
sion that he had made no preparation. 
We leave it to casuists to decide whether 
this was justifiable deception. At all 
events the fact is interesting, as showing 
what obstacles are in the way of any 
who attempt this mode of preaching. 
The desired relief cannot be found in 
this quarter, nor in any other quarter to 
which our attention has been directed, 
except in some modification of our ser- 
vices. Itis not possible for our clergy 
to meet the demands made upon them in 
these days, while they are so much tasked 
with superfluous duties. All agree that 
no pastor has spare time and strength to 
devote to any other calling. It should 
be quite as evident that he has none for 
profitless labor in connection with his 
own. He aen find enough to do, that will 
actually tell. Why call him away from 
this useful work to do that which is use- 
less ? We do not ask that he be relieved 
from labor, but rather from that which 
hinders him in his work. We would re- 
lieve him as a sagacious Yankee would 
relieve the Dutchman’s beast that is car- 
rying grain to the mill with a stone in 
one end of the bag to balance it, — by 
putting in more grain in place of the 
stone. We are told that there are nota 
few pew-holders in almost all our par- 
ishes, whose secret, if not avowed, ob- 
jection to any reduction of services, — 
especially to any diminution of the num- 
ber of sermons,—is their fear that 
ministers will not have enough to do and 
might not earn their salaries! We can 
only pity such ignorance, while we con- 
gratulate them that they have too much 
common sense and too much humanity to 
use their beasts of burden in the same 
way. They know well enough that bank 
bills are not all alike in value because 
they are of the same shape and size ; but 
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a sermon.is a sermon, no matter if it has 
cost ten times as much study as another, 
and consequently possesses perhaps a 
hundred times the other’s value. 

Now it is to be remembered that the 
great demand of these times, especially, 
is for learning and ability in the pulpit. 
“ Now, and here, we cannot maintain the 
authority of religious truth unless it be 
preached by men to whom all others shall 
have reason to look up. * * * Our 
Sabbath Schools and Bible classes, our 
popular commentaries, our cheap books, 
our lyceums, yea, and even our railroads, 
make it needful for the minister to push 
his investigations over and far beyond 
the line to which his predecessors ad- 
vanced, distant as that line may be, and 
to search for wisdom among treasures 
yet hidden.”! Such is indeed the de- 
mand, but how can it be met while so 
many more cares and duties are devolved 
upon the pastor of the present day than 
were ever demanded of his predecessors. 
“Parson Williston,” says Dr. Lyman 
Beecher in his autobiography, “ preached 
twice on the Sabbath and attended fu- 
nerals; and that was all except the quar- 
terly sacramental lecture. That was the 
average of ministerial work in those 
days.” This was the reason “ why they 
lived and stayed longer in one place. 
Now-a-days they wear a man out in a few 
years. They make him a slave worse 
than on the plantation. The old way 
was the healthier.” We are not unwil- 
ling that a smart lay critic, who has taken 
it upon herself of late to lecture the 
clergy,? should say that “it is as much a 
minister’s duty to make sermons interest- 
ing as it is to make sermons. * * * 
If a man cannot do this he ought not to 
be a minister. * * * What right 
has a sermon to be dull, or a minister to 
lose his audience?” But when it is 





1 Fish’s Pulpit Eloquence of the 19th Century. 
Introductory Essay, page 30. 

2“ Gail Hamilton,” in the Congregationalist, 
March 18, 1864, 
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added, “ He may indeed require time to 
do his work,” we are tempted to ask the 
simple question which may blunt the 
edge of her sharp sentences, When, with 
the present demand made upon him, can 
he find the time ? We have such confi- 
dence in the devotedness and industry 
of the ministry of the present day as to 
believe that, in general, they write as 
good sermons as they possibly can write ; 
in the time that is given them, and in 
connection with all the multifarious du- 
ties that are laid upon them. We have 
no doubt that if they had fewer sermons 
to prepare, and more leisure for refresh- 
ing and replenishing their minds, as well 
as for recuperating exhausted strength, 
their preaching would be more than 
doubled in energy and effectiveness. A 
literary man cannot be continually giv- 
ing out and never taking in, without be- 
coming (as too many ministers do) vapid, 
and repetitious, and tedious. And this 
is one reason why so many pastors grow 
less and less interesting as writers and 
speakers as they grow older; and why 
the painful spectacle is so often presented 
by our churches of pressing out all the 
intellectual juices, the vivacity and vigor, 
from their ministers while they are 
young, and then discarding them at just 
the age when men in other professions 
are thought to be in the very height of 
their usefulness. 

But without further prolonging our 
remarks, we think we have made it suf- 
ficiently evident that some reduction and 
modification should be made in our Sab- 
bath services. What shall the modifica- 
tion be? What service shall it be? 

We have reserved for ourselves but a 
brief space in which to answer these 
questions. They deserve a separate and 
full discussion. 

Briefly we would suggest: 

1. The Sabbath School, or a substitute 
for it, is indispensable. It cannot be 
spared. There is, probably, no Church 
that has not already experienced such 
marked and decided benefit from this in- 
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stitution, that nothing new would induce 
them to forego it. Sabbath School in- 
struction meets a growing want in our 
communities that can in no other way 
be supplied. 

2. The Sabbath evening monthly con- 
cert, or conference meeting, is oftentimes 
the most refreshing, animating, and prof- 
itable exercise (to those who attend it) 
of the whole day. It furnishes a needed 
opportunity for the exercise of laical 
gifts. It kindles a spirit of prayer. It 
awakens an interest in a variety of ob- 
jects connected with the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in the earth. The 
churches will cling, —and we think they 
ought to cling —to the Sabbath evening 
concert of prayer. 

3. No alternative is left. One of the 
services connected with preaching should 
be dropped. The time of that service 
should be occupied with the Sabbath 
School, so modified that it shall become 
itself an exercise of Church worship in 
connection with biblical instruction ; — 
the pastor being present and conducting 
it and lending to it— as now he cannot 
—his learning and influence. Nothing 
is a source of greater regret to faithful 
pastors than their present inability to 
attend and assist in conducting the bible 
exercise. It ought not so to be. Use- 
ful as the Sabbath School now is, it is 
capable, under such an arrangement, of 
incalculable improvement. 

At what time this bible service should 
be held — whether in place of the fore- 
noon or afternoon worship, each Church 
might decide according to its own judg- 
ment of what is expedient. 

To some, such modification of our Sab- 
bath services as this, we believe the ten- 
dency of the churches to be irresistible. 
The judgment of many of the wisest 
Christians both in the ministry and in the 
laity has long been pronounced in favor of 
it. The obstacles in the way arise mainly 
from prejudice, and ignorance, and timid 
conservatism. These must yield at last. 
The desired modifications will be made. 
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Better now than after these evils have 
been permitted to accumulate. There 
should be a determined, concerted move- 
ment among the churches in this direc- 
tion. State and district conferences and 
associations should not only discuss the 
subject and conclude that something 
should be done, but should propose and 
recommend specific modifications. 
Meantime, in preparation for such a 
change, ministers should begin to modify 
their style of preaching. In order to in- 
fuse a taste for, and cultivate the habit 
of, biblical study —now so lamentably 


lacking —let them adopt generally the | 


plain, expository style of preaching, at 
one of the services of the Sabbath, en- 
couraging their people to follow them 
with their bibles in their hands. And 
let the service be otherwise modified, by 
the introduction of congregational sing- 
ing, and perhaps other general exercises, 
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so that the people shall learn to perform 
their part in the public worship, — be- 
coming actors in it, instead of mere pas- 
sive listeners. Might not the Sabbath 
School concert and the monthly concert 
even, in many churches, take the place 
of the afternoon service; each being 
modified so as to be more like regular 
Church worship ? 

We believe that if our pastors would 
prudently, but resolutely, introduce and 
maintain such modifications as these, the 
way would be more speedily prepared 
for the universal adoption of the “ bible 
service.” It has already been tried, with 
satisfactory results, in many parishes. 
But we can scarcely expect that it will . 
be in the highest degree appreciated, 
until it has been generally adopted. We 
believe that uniformity will insure its 
success. 
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THE ancient town of Bridgewater was 
the first interior settlement in the Old 
Colony. The grant of the plantation 
was made in 1645, and the actual com- 
mencement was in 1650. The town was 
made out in lots, and the first being 
taken up at what is now called West 
Bridgewater, houses were built and the 
first improvements made at that place. 
It was at this place the first Church was 
formed, which was the only one in town 
till after 1700. To this Church the peo- 
ple gathered from all sections of the 
plantation, and thus they continued to 
worship God, united and harmonious; 
Rev. James Keith being their first minis- 
ter, Rev. Daniel Perkins the second. 

It was to this Church that the people 
of that portion of the town now known 


as North Bridgewater, (then known as 
the “North Parish” of Bridgewater,) 
resorted on the Sabbath, and there with 
commendable regularity they attended 
till the year 1737 ; when, quite an exten- 
sive settlement having grown up, and 
the distance being inconveniently great, 
a few individuals met for the purpose of 
consulting in relation to building a house 
of worship nearer home. This resulted 
in a new building being erected, not of 
large dimensions, nor of the style and 
taste exhibited in churches of modern 
times, but a plain, substantial house — 
without steeple or bell. Rev. Mr. Dun- 
bar of Stoughton preached the dedica- 
tion sermon, from Sol. Songs, viii. 8— 
“ We have a little sister, and she hath 
no breasts; what shall we do for our 
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sister in the day when she shall be 
spoken for?” 

During the time this building was in 
process of finishing, a petition, signed by 
fifty-five persons, was sent to the Gen- 
eral Court, then sitting at Boston, pray- 
ing to be incorporated into a separate 
town. This petition was so far granted 
(Jan. 3, 1739,) that they were set off 
into a separate precinct, called the North 
Parish. The next thing sought was the 
regular ministration of the gospel. To 
this end an invitation was extended to 
Rev. John Porter, a native of Abington, 
Mass., and a graduate of Harvard Uni-. 
versity in 1736, to preach to them for 
three months, which he did to their ac- 
ceptance, for a year or more, when he 
received an unanimous call to become 
their pastor, Aug. 25, 1740. This call 





1 Covenant adopted Sept. 18, 1740, about the time 
of Mr. Porter's settlement : 


“We whose names are underwritten, the most, 
of whom have been members of the First Church 
of Christ in Bridgewater, having now, as we con- 
ceive, a call from God to embody a distinct 
Church by ourselves according to Gospel order, 
and as our particular circumstances require, do 
upon this solemn occasion think it our duty, and 
therefore agree, to renew the covenant which our 
fathers made, both with God and with one an- 
other, under a humbling sense of our violations 
of past covenant engagements, adding hearty 
prayers that our past sins may be forgiven and 
that we may have the help of the Holy Spirit, to 
enable us to keep that covenant with God, 
wherein we solemnly engage as follows : 

$1. That we will take the Lord Jehovah to be 
our God, by a free choice of Him, a firm depend- 
ence on Him, and satisfaction in Him, as our 
chief good, renouncing all other interest whatever. 

“2, That we will cleave to the Holy Scriptures, 
* as our only rule of faith and obedience, 

“3, That we will acknowledge the Lord Jesus 
Christ in his three-fold office, as our Prophet, 
Priest, and King; particularly in his kingly gov- 
ernment; that all his laws and ordinances may 
be upheld by us in the purity and power of them; 
that an able and faithful ministry be encour- 
aged and continued among us; that in all the 
administrations of the house of God, we will have 
a due regard to the power of office belonging to 
the ministry, and the privileges belonging to the 
brethren, as to judgment and consent. That we 
will endeavor faithfully to observe the rules of 
Purity, in respect to the visible qualifications of 
those we admit to communion with us, that the 
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he accepted, and was ordained as pastor 





table of the Lord be not polluted; that they be 
such as have a competent understanding of the 
mysteries of Godliness and of a well ordered con- 
versation, and who upon examination hold forth 
repentance from dead works, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We will conscientiously ob- 
serve the rules of discipline which Christ hath 
prescribed, that the temple of God be not defiled; 
will see that Church censures be faithfully dis- 
pensed to such as are full communicants, and to 
the children of the covenant. The adult in 
Church relation (though not yet admitted to full 
communion) walking orderly and waiting upon 
God to prepare them for the full enjoyment of 
him in all his ordinances, shall (at their desire) 
have the initiating seal of baptism administered 
to their children, and they themselves shall be 
encouraged and excited to follow the Lord in all 
the ways of his appointment; and when they 
offer themselves to join with the Church, shall 
be examined respecting their proficiency — under 
the means, and hold forth such evidences of the 
grace of God, as may be required to make their 
communion comfortable. 

“4, We will walk in love, one toward another, 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, that there be no schism or rent in 
the body of Christ. 

“5, In all difficult cases, we will apply to neigh- 
boring ministers and churches of Christ for 
counsel. 

“6, We will walk with God in our houses with 
a perfect heart, duly attending on family worship 
and government, in the faithful discharge of rel- 
ative duties, endeavoring that true religion may 
be propagated to posterity, that our God may be 
our children’s God after us. 

“7, We will bear our testimony against the 
growing sins of the times, and of this place: and 
it shall be our endeavor, that the work of refor- 
mation in all parts of it be carried on among uss 

“8, As we have opportunity we will seek the 
good of one another, and so the good of all men, 
both with respect to spirituals and temporals. 

“9, It shall be our endeavor to stand complete 
in all the will of God; to cleave to the Lord and 
one another through all adversity. All this we 
do sincerely and solemnly engage in the sight of 
God, men, and angels, in a humble dependence of 
faith upon the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for our acceptance with God, and on the power of 
his spirit and grace to work all our works in us 
and for us; aid finally to perfect all that concerns 
us to the praise of his glory.” 

Original Members. — Timothy Keith, David 
Packard, James Packard, Zaccheus Packard, Sam 
uel West, Abiel Packard, John Kingman, Joshua 
Warren, Seth Packard, Caleb Phillips, Isaac 
Fuller, Zachariah Cary, John Johnson, Nathaniel 
Hammond, Hannah Keith, Hannah Packard, 
Jemima Packard, Mercy Packard, Lydia Packard, 
Sarah Packard, Rebecca Kingman, Jane Warren, 
Mercy Packard, Hannah Phillips, Sarah Fuller. 
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of the “ Fourth Church in Bridgewater,” 
Oct. 15, 1740. 

Mr. Porter was a man of very respect- 
able talents, distinguished for his pru- 
dence, fidelity, exemplary life and holy 
conversation. The great doctrines of 
the gospel were prominent in all his 
preaching, and a crucified redeemer was 
a theme on which he delighted to dwell, 
with peculiar earnestness, interest, and 
satisfaction, and he continued to preach 
to this society for sixty-two years. The 
Church became so numerous and was so 
straitened for room, in a few years after 
the first house was built, that it became 
necessary to consider the propriety of 
addition, or of rebuilding. It was finally 
agreed to build a new house in 1763. 
In the spring of this year they laid the 
foundation; raised the frame in June, 
and finished the house in December, of 
the same year. The carpenter’s work 
was all performed by men living in the 
North Parish. Col. Simeon Cary was 
master-builder of the outside, Col. Josiah 
Hayden of the inside. Mr. Hayden also 
built the pulpit and sounding board; 
Isaac Packard built the front work of 
the galleries. This house was dedicated 
the last of December; Rev. Mr. Dunbar 
of Stoughton preaching the sermon in 
the morning, from Isaiah lx. 7, “I will 
glorify the house of my glory ;” and Rev. 
John ‘Angier of the East Parish preach- 
ing in the afternoon, from Psalms cxxii. 
1,—“I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the Lord.” 
The first Sabbath after the dedication, 
Mr. Porter preached his first sermon, in 
the new house, from Haggai ii. 9, —“ The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater 
than of the former.” 

A short time after this house was 
finished a steeple was added—and a 
bell placed in the same —the height of 
the steeple being eighty-five feet, and the 
size twelve feet square, from the ground. 
In this house Mr. Porter labored faith- 
fully for sixty years, when, feeling weary 
with many years of service in the vine- 
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yard of the Lord, with the infirmities of 
age creeping upon him, he called for aid 
to assist him in his ministerial labors. 
To this claim the society readily as- 
sented, and found a man to settle as 
colleague pastor with him, in the person 
of Rev. Asa Meech, who, after preaching 
several weeks, received a call to settle 
with them Sept. 1, 1800, and on the 23d 
of the same month he accepted the same 
and was regularly ordained Oct. 15, 
1800. Rev. Messrs. Porter and Meech 
continued to labor together till the death 
of Mr. P., which took place March 12, 
1802, at the age of eighty-seven years, 
and in the sixty-second year of his min- 
istry. Mr. Meech now became the sole 
pastor of the Church, where he remained 
till 1811. Some dissatisfaction being 
then expressed, he was dismissed by a 
mutual council. The next pastor was 
Rev. Daniel Huntington, a native of 
Norwich, Conn., and a graduate of Yale 
College in 1807. He came to the town 
of North Bridgewater early in the spring 
of 1812, and, after preaching about six 
weeks, on the 12th of August received 
a call to become their pastor, by a con- 
current vote of both Parish and Church. 
This he accepted, and was ordained Oct. 
28, 1812. 

At this time there were no other re- 
ligious societies in the parish; the peo- 
ple were one, united, prosperous, and 
happy. To this Church all resorted, 
either on foot or horseback, with becom- 
ing regularity, without regard to ease or 
show. The population at this time was 
about thirteen hundred, and they were 
an eminently Church-going people. They - 
kept the Sabbath and reverenced the 
sanctuary; they also cherished a high 
regard for the clerical character, and 
treated their minister with marked 
respect. 

In the year 1827, the Church again be- 
came too crowded to accommodate the 
large and constantly increasing society, 
and they resolved, at a meeting held for 
that purpose, to build a new and larger 
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First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NORTH BRIDGEWATER, MASS. RAISED AUG. 25, 1853. 
J. D. TOWLE, ARCHITECT. 


house; and in April of that year the old 
building was taken down, and on the 
27th of November following a new house 
was dedicated. During the years 1830, 
-1,-2 there was an unusual religious in- 
terest in this Church, as well as the 
neighboring churches, and the labors of 
their pastor, at home and abroad, were 
so abundant and exhausting that his 
health became seriously impaired, and 
he was obliged to resign his charge, 


which was done in Church, March 10, 
1833. A mutual council was called 
March 27th, of the same year, and he 
was dismissed; and from thence he, with 
his family, removed to New London, 


‘Conn. 


The next pastor was Rev. William 
Thompson, a native of Connecticut, who 
was ordained Sept. 17, 1833, and re- 
signed Sept. 4, 1834, to become “ Net- 
tleton Professor of Biblical Literature,” 
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in the Theological Institute at East 
Windsor, Conn., where he now resides. 

The vacancy caused by Mr. Thomp- 
son’s removal was supplied by the Rev. 
Paul Couch, who was ordained Oct. 7, 
1835, and who was an able, earnest, zeal- 
ous pastor over the Church and people 
for twenty-four years, being dismissed 
July 19, 1859, at his own request. 

The next pastor was Rev. Nathaniel 
B. Blanchard, who was installed Sept. 18, 
1861. Here he continued to preach until, 
finding his health failing him, he relin- 
quished his labors, for a season, for the 
purpose of regaining his health by travel- 
ling. While on his way to Plymouth, N. 
H., stopping at Concord, he became sud- 
denly worse, and died Aug. 7, 1862. 
At the time of his death he was in the 
enjoyment of the highest esteem, by 
both Church and people. In all the 
social and civil relations he sustained 
the dignity of his professional and sacred 
office, while by the grace and urbanity 
of his demeanor he had won the respect 
and affectionate regard of the entire 
community in which he moved. At his 
funeral, August 9, a highly appropriate 
sermon was preached by Rev. H. D. 
Walker of Abington. The present pas- 
tor, Rev. Edward L. Clark, was installed 
Sept. 25, 1863. 

The fourth house of worship, an en- 
graving of which accompanies this sketch, 
was raised August 25, 1853, in the after- 
noon, with appropriate exercises. Its 
exterior size is ninety-six feet Jong by 
sixty-four feet wide, with a spire one 
hundred and eighty-five feet high. On 
entering the building we find on the first 
floor a vestry of good size, and a large 
room carpeted and well furnished for the 
use of the “ Ladies’ Industrial Associa- 
tion” connected with the society. In 
the rear of these rooms are two tene- 
ments, which are occupied, and rent for 
$100 each. Ascending from the main 
entrance, on either side, stairs of a very 
easy grade, we find ourselves in a vesti- 
bule, from which we enter the auditory, 
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or ascend to the galleries. The interior 
aspect of the house is exceedingly fine. 
The spacious floor, well-arranged slips, 
all uniform and somewhat richly uphol- 
stered, the ample galleries— not pro- 
jecting from the sides with huge over- 
shadowing effect, but rather relieving 
the height and .presenting a correspond- 
ing finish — the chaste and elegant pulpit, 
finely frescoed walls and ceiling, all are 
in perfect harmony with each other and 
their design and uses, and beautifully 
wrought without glaring effect. The 
outlay in constructing this house, includ- 
ing the organ, was about $24,000. The or- 
der of architecture is the Romanesque. 
The design was furnished by Messrs. 
Towle & Foster of Boston. The builder 
was Samuel Vaughan of Boston. The 
fine organ’ was built by Messrs. W. B. 
D. Simmons & Co. of Boston, and placed 
in the Church May 17, 1854. The bell 
of this Church is the one that was taken 
from the old house, where it had served 
for so many years, and bears the follow- 
ing legend: 
‘I to the Church the living call, 
And to the graveyard summon all.” 

The new house was dedicated July 27, 
1854, at one o’clock, P.M. It contains 
one hundred and sixteen pews on the 
floor, and twenty-eight in the gallery. 

At the sale of the pews, held Monday 
following the dedication, in July, 1854, 
seventy-three pews sold for $22,282 50 
—choice money $1,746 50 — leaving un- 
sold on the floor of the auditory forty- 
three pews, beside several in the gallery 
— all of which are nicely cushioned, car- 
peted, and upholstered, like those below. 

There were admitted to this Church 
during Rev. John Porter’s ministry, 464; 
Rev. Asa Meech’s ministry, 58; Rev. 
Daniel Huntington’s ministry, 253; Rev. 
Paul Couch’s ministry, 180; total num- 
ber, 955, from 1740 to 1860. 

On April 23, 1825, forty-three mem- 
bers were dismissed from the society to 
form the Second Congregational Society, 
(Unitarian.) 
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In October, 1836, thirty members were 
dismissed from the Church, to form an- 
other Church in Campello, which is a 
flourishing village in the south part of 
the town. And in March, 1850, ninety- 
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five were dismissed to form a new 
Church, in North Bridgewater, now 
known as “The Porter Evangelical 
Church.” 
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Rev. WILLIAM SCALES died in Lyn- 
don, Vermont, January 24, 1864, aged fifty- 
eight years, three months, and twenty-seven 
days. He wasason of William and Rebecca 
(Smith) Scales, and was born in Lebanon, 
N. H., September 28, 1705. In early life he re- 
moved to Cabot, Vt., and was there brought 
up. He was graduated at Middlebury in 
1832, and immediately entered the seminary 
at Andover, but in 1835 he left, on account 
of ill health, and spent about two years prin- 
cipally in teaching; then returning to the 
seminary, he was graduated in 1837. 

His first settlement was at Lyndon, where 
he was ordained pastor, December 27, 1837. 
Rev. Chester Wright of Hardwick preached 
the sermon. He was dismissed June 16, 
1841, and went immediately to Rochester, 
Vt., where, after two years of service as 
stated supply, he was installed July 12, 1843. 
Rev. James Meacham of New Haven, who 
had been his classmate at Middlebury, 
preached the sermon. From this pastorate 
he was dismissed August 3, 1847. He then 
became stated supply of the Congregational 
Church in Brownington, being at the same 
time preceptor of the academy at that place. 
Here he remained four years. In the fall 
of 1851 he removed to Conneaut, Ohio, and 
there remained, sometimes teaching and 
sometimes preaching, till May, 1855, when 
he returned to Lyndon, and became stated 
supply. He continued in that relation till 
his death, with an interruption of two or 
three years by protracted ill health. The last 
sermon that he preached was from Deut. 30: 
19; a text which his subsequent short sick- 
ness and death rendered singularly appro- 
priate. P. H.W. 


Rev. DAVID WILSON died in Hebron, 


N. Y., February 9, 1864, aged seventy-four 
years, six months, and three days. He was 


born in that town August 6, 1789, was grad- 
uated at Middlebury in 1816, and at Ando- 
ver in 1819. He preached in Essex, N. Y., 
and in several other places, as stated supply 
for short terms. In 1827 he commenced 
preaching in Rupert, Vt., and after candidat- 
ing five years, was ordained pastor of the 
‘Congregational Church, April 16, 1832. He 
had a pastorate of twelve years, and was 
dismissed April 30, 1844. He preached in 
Hebron, N. Y., two years, and was then com- 
pelled, by an affection of the throat, wholly 
to discontinue public speaking. He retired 
to a small farm near Port Byron, N. Y., 
where he remained till the death of his wife, 
when he returned to Hebron and spent the 
rest of his days in the family of a brother. 
He married Esther Hopkins, of Gran- 
ville, N. Y. P. H.W. 


Rev. ELDERKIN JEDEDIAH BOARD- 
MAN died in Marshalltown, Iowa, March 
19, (21%), 1864, aged nearly seventy-three 
years. 

He was born in Norwich, Vt., June 1, 
1794; being —as he congratulated him 
self—a descendant of one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. He was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1815, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1820; and in Decem- 
ber, 1820, entered the service of the Ver- 
mont Domestic Missionary Society as a 
Missionary in Chittenden and Franklin 
Counties. After a year and a half of itiner- 
ant preaching, accompanied by powerful 
revivals in Enosburg, Bakersfield, Montgom- 
ery, and Berkshire, he commenced preaching 
at Bakersfield, with reference to settlement, 
and was there ordained the first pastor of the 
Congregational Church, July 4, 1823. Rev. 
Grant Powers of Haverhill, N. H., preached 
thesermon. He was dismissed July 26, 1826, 
and was installed at Danville, January 3, 
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1827. Rev. Grant Powers again preached 
the sermon. During his pastorate there an 
extraordinary revival occurred, resuiting in 
more than a hundred and fifty conversions. 
Ninety-six persons joined the Church at one 
time, and forty-five of their children were 
baptized. His pastorate there terminated 
October 29, 1832, and his next settlement 
was at Randolph, where he was installed Au- 
gust 13, 1834. 

Within a year a revival occurred and 
twenty-four were added to the Church. His 
position, however, soon became unpleasant. 
One of the Church members was in the direct 
line of descent from “ Diotrephes, who loveth 
to have the preéminence among them,” and 
finding that he could not rule Mr. Boardman, 


he did the most he could to thwart his plans. 


Mr. Boardman requested a dismission, but 
the Church as a body sustained him and de- 
clined to call a council. After two years 
he repeated the request, but was induced 
again to withdraw it. But troubles multi- 
plied, and at length charges were made 
against him, to settle which, council after 
council was convened, sometimes er parte, 
and sometimes by mutual choice, and with 
varying results. An er parte council, sum- 
moned by the Church in August, 1840, pro- 
nounced: him dismissed from the pastorate, 
and another minister was employed to occupy 
the pulpit; but a similar council called by 
himself declared that decision void and re- 
instated him in the pastorate. Early in 1842 
a mutual council was called, which dismissed 
him, with the usual recommendation. 

After this dismissal he preached only occa- 
sionally for several years, but was employed 
mainly in farming. He finally removed to 
Iowa, and supplied sundry vacant churches, 
at Green Mountain, Lafayette, Marietta, Al- 
bion, etc., but was not again settled in the 
ministry. 

He married, September 18, 1823, Ann, 
daughter of Richard Gookin, of Haverhill, 
N.H. By her he had fonr sons and seven 
daughters. She died October 11, 1842; and 
he married, April 25, 1844, Emily Adams, 
who died July 1, 1859. P. H. W. 


Rev. IRA INGRAHAM, died in Geneva, 
N. Y., April 9, 1864, aged seventy-two years, 
four months, and eight days. 

He was born in Cornwall, Vt., December 
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1, 1791, the second son of Samuel and Sarah 
(Lewis) Ingraham, was graduated at Middle- 
bury in 1815, immediately went South, and 
was principal of Powelton Academy, Ga., 
from November, 1815, to June, 1818, at the 
same time pursuing theological studies under 
the direction of Harmony Presbytery. The 
female department of the Academy was in 
charge of Miss Deborah W. Stebbins, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Gad Stebbins of Springfield, Mass., 
and to her he was married, in the Academy 
hall, April 16, 1816, by Rev. N. S. S. Beman, 
then preceptor of Mt. Zion Academy, Ga. 
Returning to Vermont, he continued his stud- 
ies with Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., and was 
licensed by the Addison Association at Addi- 
son, June’8, 1819. 

In May, 1820, he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the Congregational Church in Orwell, 
and was there ordained, June 20, 1820. Rev. 
Dr. Bates preached the sermon. From this 
pastorate he was dismissed December 23, 
1822. In February, 1823, he received a call 
to the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
in Woodbury, N. Y., which, after supplying 
the pulpit several months, he declined. 
From danuary to July, 1824, he was agent 
of the Presbyterian Education Society, hav- 
ing as his field the city of New York and the 
Hudson River towns. He was installed pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in West 
Bradford, Mass., December 1, 1824. Rev. 


Justin Edwards, D. D., of Andover, preached 


the sermon. He resigned this pastorate, 
April 5, 1830, and in the following June re- 
ceived a call from the Congregational Church 
in Brandon, Vt., which he accepted, and was 
installed September 8, 1880. Rev. Thomas 
A. Merrill of Middlebury preached the ser- 
mon. Being appointed Secretary of the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, he 
resigned his charge in September, 1834, and 
entered upon the duties of the Secretaryship, 
though his relation to the Church was not 
regularly dissolved till February 16, 1836, 
when he was dismissed, and his successor in- 
stalled. He served in the Secretaryship till 
September, 1839. 

He received a call in December, 1839, from 
the Presbyterian Church in Lyons, N. Y., and 
was there installed, March 10, 1840, by the 
Presbytery of Geneva. Rev. S. H. Gridley, 
D.D., of Waterloo, preached the sermon. In 
July, 1848, he was re-called to Brandon, but 
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after supplying the pulpit more than a year, 
he declined to be installed. He was appoint- 
ed in October, 1849, agent of the Society for 
the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Education at the West, and served in that 
agency five years, his field of labor being 
Western New York. After that he was stated 
supply for several years of the Presbyterian 
Church at Oaks’ Corners, N. Y., near Gen- 
eva, and continued to preach in the vicinity 
of Geneva as long as health and strength 
lasted. 

His published discourses were five in num- 
ber—a Sermon to Young People, preached 
in Bradford in 1826, three Thanksgiving 
Sermons, preached in Lyons, in 1843, 1844, 
and 1847, and a Sermon at the Funeral of 
Hon. John M. Holley, M. C., preached at 
Lyons, March 26, 1848. P H.W. 


Rev. TIMOTHY TUTTLE died in Led- 
yard, Ct., June 6th, aged 82 years. 

,_ He was born in, East Haven, Ct., Novem- 
ber 29, 1781. In his eighteenth year, not 
long after the removal of his father’s family 
to the neighboring town of Durham, he 
became a hopeful subject of grace. Imme- 
diately upon uniting with the Church, his 
pastor, Rev. David Smith, urged him to fit 
for College, “‘ but how” (he asks in some au- 
tobiographical sketches from which we gather 
these reminiscences) ‘could Ido it? I had 
not the means.” He however commenced 
the Latin grammar, and at the expiration of 
ten months was examined and entered Yale 
College. Notwithstanding the shortness of 
time in which he,had to fit for college, he 
maintained a high standing in his class, and 
was among the first third in the class which 
graduated in 1808. He studied theology 
with Mr. Smith, commenced preaching as a 
candidate at Durham, N. Y., but God had 
another place and another people for him, 
and “according to the good hand of his God 
upon him,” he came to North Groton in 
September, 1810, and here has lived and 
labored, preaching on alternate Sabbaths ab 
North and South Groton until April, 1834, 
since which ‘time his labors have been con- 
fined to North Groton—now Ledyard. At 
the time of his ordination the people in North 
Groton had been without a pastor thirty-nine 
years. The Church had become extinct, 
The present Church was formed December 
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10, 1810, with but one male member, and he 
died before another was added. Mr. Tuttle 
was ordained August 14, 1811,.and contin- 
ued to labor in the same field, preaching till 
within four Sabbaths of his death, nearly 
fifty-three years. His ministry has been 
blessed with several precious revivals. In 
the early stage of his ministry, he was called 
to encounter much opposition, not from with- 
in the fold but from without, not from any 
personal dislike but from dislike to the doc- 
trines which he preached. But it has all 
been overruled for good ; and since that time 
his ministry has been a comparatively peace- 
fal one, though in a field which has required 
much labor, which the good man has prose- 
cuted diligently and patiently, and the suc- 
cess of his labors is known wherever Ledyard 
is known. As a preacher he has been in- 
structive rather than exciting. He has fed 
his people with knowledge and understand- 
ing. He has been careful to bring beaten 
oil to the sanctuary. His style is a model of 
simplicity and perspicuity. While lacking the 
graces of elocution necessary to a popular 
speaker, he has nevertheless been a persuasive 
one, for his life has been eloquent. In the 
punctuality of his attendance upon the Coun- 
ty Ministers’ Meeting (of which he gave a 
very interesting Historical Sketch in the 
Congregational Quarterly for October, 1861, ) 
and other ecclesiastical gatherings, and the 
anniversaries of important benevolent socie- 
ties, when the infirmities of age might have 
seemed to excuse him, he has been an exam- 
ple to his younger brethren. On occasions 
when difficult matters have come before the 
association or consociation, though his words 
were few his counsels were wise, and his 
judgment has had great weight with the 
body. The secret of his influence, which all 
have felt, for he was plain in appearance and 
plain in manners, was his simplicity and 
godly sincerity. His people feel that it will 
be difficult to supply his place, and this is the 
best tribute they could pay to his excellence. 
-His brethren in the ministry, with whom he 
was most familiar and to whom he was 
greatly attached, will miss him in their 
monthly gatherings. We shall miss his pres- 
ence, we shall miss his prayers, we shall miss 
the influence of his excellent spirit. We re- 
vered and loved him while he lived, and now 
that he is dead, we will treasure in our hearts 
the memory of his virtues. T. L. 8. 
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Books of Ynterest to Congregutionalists. 


MAN AND i ny Ph — Png 
modifi 


Human "actio 
Marsh. New York: C. Seribner. 
pp. 560. For sale by Gould & 7 ge 

We did not know that Dr. Marsh was so 
deep a student of nature and of natural sci- 
ence as this volume indicates. It shews all 
his affluent learning in those directions in 
which he has been wont to manifest it, in- 
deed, with as thorough a familiarity with 
physical, as we knew he had with philological 
science. 

The book shows what man has done to 
nature, and indicates what he may do; with 
suggestions of caution as well as of stimu- 
lus ; and it will be found to be of the deepest 
interest, and of some decided use, to any 
thinking man. We heartily thank him for it. 


hy as 
George, = 


THE CHAPLAINS AND CLERGY OF THE REVO- 
LUTION. By J.T. oe ms of “* Wash- 
ington and his Generals,” New York: 
Charles enews 12mo. For eas we Gould & 
Lincoln 
Research has here been well eodentia by 

bringing out many nearly or quite forgotten 

facts, going to show the patriotism of the 
clergy, and especially of the New England 
clergy of the days of the first Revolution. 

Not unlike Mr. Thornton’s excellent volume, 

in tone of investigation, it is very different in 

style, manner, and scope, and is a really val- 
uable historic memorial. 

THE History OF CAPE Cop. By Frederic 
Freeman. 8vo. 2vols. pp. 803, 803. Boston: 
Printed by Rand & Avery. 

We have before referred to this great and 
extremely valuable work while it was in pro- 
cess of execution. We refer to it again to 
say that it is now complete, and that— as 
but few copies remain that are not claimed by 
subscribers, and as thé history must soon be 
wholly out of the market, and become very 
scarce, and being of such size and cost will 
not be likely to be reprinted in a second ed- 
ition—any student of the New England 
past who wants to receive it must move 
quickly. Its price to subscribers was $5.00. 
To non-subscribers it is now $8.00 — and we 
venture to say that, at the latter price, it is the 
cheapest issue for sale now in the book mar- 
ket. It is elegantly printed, lavishly illus- 


trated, most faithfully written by one emi- 

nently competent to do justice to the theme, 

and bound by very tender ties ‘to some of 
the great and good men whom he describes. 

No library should be without these volumes. 

SEVEN STORIES, WITH BASEMENT AND ATTIC. 
ane author of ‘‘ My Farm at Edgewood,” [Ik 

vel]. New York: Charles Scribner, izmo, 
pp. 314. For sale by W. H. Piper & Co. 

Another of that charming series of books 
by which Mr. Mitchell relieves his own full 
mind, and delights and interests the public. 
Since Irving, we have no writer in that 
peculiar vein excelling this author; and his 
books will live. 

VISIONS IN VERSE: or, Dreams of Creation and 
Redemption. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. 
pp. 282. 

Modelled a little on Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and a little on Milton, and quite 
good though hardly equal to either, so far as 
we are a judge of poetry, which, we fully 
confess, is not our strong point. 


We have received from Henry D. Noyes, 
117 Washington Street, 


THE OLD FLAG. 12mo. pp. 368. Published by 
the American Sunday School Union. 


A story of fervid patriotism, the reading 
of which would not injure children of a 
larger growth. 


Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street, Boston, have just published the fol- 
lowing valuable works, viz: 

MEMOIR OF THE CHRISTIAN LABORS, PASTO- 

RAL AND PHILANTHROPIC, OF THOMAS CHAL- 


MERS, D. D., LL. D. By Francis Wayland. 
16mo. pp. 218. 


We welcome this needed acquisition to re- 
ligious and ministerial biography. The ex- 
tended and able work of Dr. Hanna, reaching 
four volumes, containing the “ Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers,” 
Would, necessarily, have but a limited circu- 
lation in this country. The cream of that 
work, and the strong points in the character 
and life of the great and good man whom it 
commemorates, are happily condensed with- 
in this little volume. All may here see Dr. 
Chalmers as a pastor and philanthropist. 
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THE MEMORIAL HovrR; or, the Lord’s Supper in 
its Relations to Doctrine and Life. By Jere- 
miah Chaplin, D. D., author of ‘The Evening 
of Life,” etc. 16mo. pp. 283. 


A hasty examination of this book reveals 
care, good judgment, and a warm heart in 
selecting and arranging the devout, scriptural 
and poetical materials of which it is com- 
posed. Its careful and prayerful study will 
greatly help the true Christian in his prepa- 
ration for the table of his Lord. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS; or, Christ Discovered in 
His a Character. By a Unitarian. 16mo. 
pp. 123. 


This anonymous volume is understood to 
be the experience of Rev. Wm. L. Gage. It 
is written in the form of a narrative, in a 
style peculiarly attractive, and reveals the 
workings of an honest, earnest mind, in pur- 
suit of truth. We have seen no book of its 
number of pages better adapted to guide any 
one, wandering in the mazes and uncertain- 
ties of Unitarian doubt, to that sure founda- 
tion, of which Jesus Christ is the chief corner 
stone. 


THE POTOMAC AND THE RAPIDAN. Army 
Notes, from the Failure at Winchester to the 
re-enforcement of Rosecrans, 1861-3. By Alon- 
zo H. Quint, Chaplain of the Second Massachu- 
setts Infantry. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1864. 12mo. pp. 407. 


In the absence of our associate, we shall 
take leave to say, freely, that we think highly 
as well as warmly, of this book. Our read- 
ers do not need to be informed of the clear- 
ness, force, and attractiveness of his style; 
nor of the depth and self-sacrifice of his pa- 
triotism — of all which the readers of this 
volume will be frequently reminded. The 
book speaks from its author’s daily life for 
the period which it covers; and it will be 
found to be of great value in giving to non- 
professional understandings a practical idea 
of war, and of this war; while the intelligent 
and comprehensive accuracy of Mr. Quint’s 
pen in describing events in which he has been 
a participant, will render his narrative of 
very special value to all who desire to com- 
prehend the entire history of the present 
struggle. A good map adds to the comfort 
of the reader. 


From the American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston, we have the following new 
issues : 


ANCIENT EGyPpT: its Antiquities 


Religion, and 
History, to the close of the ola"r t Pe- 
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This book, with its sixty illustrations, is a 
valuable contribution to the history of an im- 
portant but little known country. It should 
be in every Sabbath School library. 

THE GOSPEL AMONG THE CAFFRES; or, the 


Story of the Rev. Mr. Moffat, and his Labors in 
South Africa. pp. 284. 


Full of thrilling incident, and will abun- 
dantly repay careful reading. 
DorA HAMILTON; or, Sunshine and Shadow. 


Reprinted from the London Tract Society. 
pp. 292. p 


The twenty-three chapters of this inviting 
little book will instruct while they interest the 


- reader. 


THE TEMPERANCE TALES. By Lucius M. Sar- 
gent. Vols. IV., V.,and VI. A new edition. 


These incomparable “Tales” ought to 
have the widest circulation in these times of 
the fearful sweep of liquor-drinking. 


JERRY AND HIS FRIENDS; or, The Way to 
Heaven. By Alice Dodge. pp. 300; 


APPLES OF GOLD IN PICTURES OF SILVER. By 
Kruna. pp. 205; 


WALTER LIGHTFOOT’s PICTURES. By Mrs. H. 
E, Brown. pp. 180; 

NEW — FROM AN OLD BOOK. By Laurens. 
pp. 21 py 

LETTERS TO A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT. By 
Leverett Griggs, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Bristol, Ct. pp. 112; 


DAILY PRAYERS FOR THE LORD’s HIDDE 
ONES. pp. 59. ‘ 


All little treasures in their way, beautifully 
printed and bound, and cannot fail to be 
useful just in proportion as they are circulated 
and read. 


The Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, 13 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., have sent to 
our table, 


ELSIE BAILEY; or, One that Loved Everybody. 
By the author of “Ellen Murray, or One that 
Everybody Loved.” pp. 244. 


An admirably told and true account of a 
most interesting character. 


NINEVEH; or, the Buried City. By Rev. Increase 
N. Tarbox. pp. 235. 


We cannot too highly commend this in- 
valuable history, so happily compiled from 
materials so inaccessible to the masses, and 
yet so important for all to study. 

THE SABBATH SCHOOL CHESTNUTS. By Asa 


Bullard, Secretary of Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. pp. 128. 


Here the ubiquitous and wondrously re- 
producing “ chestnuts” are canonized; with a 
capital likeness of the veritable Secretary 





riod. By the Rev. George Trevor, M. A., Canon 
of York. pp. 400. 


himself. His pleasant “face” is worth the 
price of the book. 
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Editors’ Table. — Congregational Quarterly Record. [Juxy, 


Ghitors’ Gable. 


DesritE the inflation of the price of every 
thing which enters into the manufacture of 
such a Quarterly as. this, we hold on our way, 
and shall keep our contract with our sub- 
scribers to furnish them with the four num- 
bers of this year for one dollar; nor do we 
think, from their examination of this num- 
ber, they will be put upon thinking that we 
are trying to help ourselves by saving in 
either the quantity or quality of ourissue. In 
return, we ask their considerate friendship, 
and that good word from each which may 
enable us to enlarge our circulation to a point 
which shall pay at one dollar a year, as our 
permanent price. That is our dream of our 
good time coming — to be able to enlarge to 
five hundred pages per annum ; to employ an 


office editor, and to remunerate our contrib- 
utors; all for $1.00 to each subscriber! We 
can realize it, if each who now is our 
friend will make us one or two more friends 
as good as himself. 

Our binder has raised his price in the 
modest ratio of one hundred per cent.; so that 
we shall, for the present, be compelled to 
charge our friends forty cents, in ¢xchanging 
numbers for bound volumes, instead of twen- 
ty-five cents and thirty cents, as heretofore. 
We shall also be under the necessity of charg- 
ing $1.40 each for bound volumes, when num- 
bers are not tendered inexchange. The jirst 
volume [1859] is not for sale at any price, ex- 
cept the purchaser takes a complete set of 
the five volumes. 
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Churches Formed. 
Dec, 27, 1863, In SOMERVILLE, Cal. 11 mem- 
rs. 


Mar. 11, 1864. In CHICAGO, Ill. 

“ 12, InGAINES,N.Y. 75 members. 

“ 31, In ELIZABETHPORT, N. J. 
In MEMPHIS, Tenn. 25 members. 
In CROTON, Mich. 














Apr. 26, In LANSING, Mich. 27 members. 
May: 8, In WAUPOUSEE, Ill. 
In CARPENTERVILLE, Ill. 
In ST. CLOUD, Minn. , 
May 18, In ROSLINDALE, Ms. 21 members. 
“ 20, In WAUKON, Iowa. 16 members. 
“ 30, In THOMPSON, L. I. 20 members. 
June 1, In PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ist Ch., 50 
members. 
June 1, In PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 2nd Ch., 
135 members. 
June 1, In PHILADELHIA, Pa. Central Ch., 
38 members. 
June 14, In NO. SOMERVILLE, (Winter Hill) 
Ms. 25 members. 


Ministers Ordained, or Installed. 


12, 1864. Rev. WM. B. DADA, over the 
Ch. in Clear Water, Minn. Sermon by the 
Rev. Abel K. Packard, of Anoka. 


Feb. 4. Mr. G.N. CARRUTHERS, as agg 0 
of the ist Miss. In., in Vicksburg, Miss. 
Warren, D.D. Ordain- 


Jan. 


Sermon by Rev. J. 


ing ‘eg by Rev. Samuel F. Porter, of 
Malta, Il. 


Mar. 2. 


Mr. HENRY W. CARPENTER, to the 
Gospel Ministry, in Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


“ 23. Mr.S.L. BATES, over the First Ch. 
in Underhill, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Geo. B. 
Safford, of Burlington. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. John H. Woodward. 


629. Rev. GEO. W. FIELD, over the Cen- 
tral Ch., in Bangor, Me. Sermon by Rev. 
E. N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston, Ms. Instal- 
~~. Prayer by Rev. Stephen Thurston, 
D. D., of Searsport. 


“ 30. Mr. A. JUDSON RICH, over the Vil- 
lage Ch. in Dorchester, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Edwin B. Webb, of Boston. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Martin Moore, of B. 


« 30. Rev. JOSHUA L. MAYNARD, over 
the Ch. in Plainfield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Andrew Dunning, of Thompson. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Thos. L. Shipman, of 
Jewett City: 


Apr. 6. Rev. HENRY MILLS, over the Ch. in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Jos. Haven, of Chicago, Ill. Installing 
ead by Rev. Adam 8. Kedzie, of Somer- 
set. 


“ 6. Mr. GEO. E. STREET, over the Ch. in 
Wiscasset, Me. Sermon by Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, of Augusta. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. John O. Fiske, of Bath. 


“ Mr. HIRAM L. HOWARD, to the Gospel 
Ministry, as Chaplain of the Mass. 59th 
Infantry, in Chelsea, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Andrew L. Stone, D. D., of Boston. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. James B. Miles, of 
Charlestown. 


“ 13. Rev. JONA. L. JENKINS over the 
Pearl St. Ch. in Hartford, Ct. Sermon b 
Rev. Theo. D. Woolsey, Pres. of Yale Col- 
lege. Installing Prayer by Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D. D., of New Haven. 
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Apr. 


“ 


June 


13. Mr. E. H. ALDEN, to the Gospel Min- 
istry, as Missionary to the Freedmen in 

uisiana, in Windsor, Vt. Sermon by 
Rev. B. F. Fay, of White River Village. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Heman Kood, of 
Hartland. 


20. Rev. HENRY LOOMIS, Jr., over the 
2nd Ch. in Manchester, Ct. Sermon by 
Rev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., of Northampton, 
Ms. Installing Prayer by Prof. Edward A. 
Lawrence, D. D., of East Windsor. 


4. Mr. HORACE R. WILLIAMS, to the 
Donna Ministry, in Terryville, Ct. Sermon 
by Rev. Leverett Griggs, of Bristol. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Kobt. C. Learned, of 
Plymouth. 


4. Mr. CHARLES H. BOYD, over the Ch. 
in Mystic Bridge, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Wm. M. Barber, of So. Danvers, Ms, Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Alvan Bond, D. D., 
of Norwich. 


4. Rev. WM. H. BIRCHARD, over the 
Ch. in Voluntown and Sterling, dt. 


8. Rev. OLIVER BROWN, over the Union 
St. Ch. in St. John, N. B. Sermon by Rev. 
C. G. McCully, of St. Stephen. Installing 
ab yg 4 4 Rev. George Sterling, of Kes- 
wick Bridge. 


9. Rev. EDWARD TAYLOR, over the 
South Ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Installing 
Prayer by Kev. Rufus W. Clark, of Albany. 


11. Mr. GEORGE H. MORSS, over the Ch. 
in Abington, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
W. Davenport, of West Killingly. 


11. Mr. GEO. HUNTINGTON to the Gos- 
pei Ministry, in Central Village, Ct. 


17. Rev. LEWIS GROUT, over the Ch. in 
Feeding Hills, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Eden 
B. Foster, D. D.,; of West Springfield. 


17. Rev. D. D. SHALER, over the Ch. in 
Sheffield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Nathaniel 
H. Eggleston, of Stockbridge. 


17. Mr. JOHN E. GOODRICH, as Chap- 
lain of the 1st Vt. Cavalry, in Hinsdale, 
Ms. Sermon by Rev. Ezra H. Byington, of 
Windsor, Vt. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
John Todd, D. D., of Pittsfield. 


18. Rev. CHESTER BRIGHAM, over the 
Ch. in Ludlow, Ms. 


22. Mr. EDWARD P. WHITING, as 
Chaplain of 166th Regt. Ohio National 
Guards, in Oberlin, O. Sermon by Rev. 
Otis B. Waters. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Henry Cowles, of O. 


26. Mr. N. G. BONNEY, over the Ch. in 
Peru, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Eli Thurston, 
of Fall River. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
John H. Bisbee, of Worthington. . 


26. Rev. C. C. TORREY, over the Ch. in 
Chester, Vt. Sermon and Installing Prayer, 
by Rev. J. Eames Rankin, of Lowell, Ms. 


1. Rev. G. W. SMILEY, D.D., over the 
2nd Cong. Ch. in Philadelphia, Pa. Sermon 
7 Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn 

. Y. Installing Prayer by Rev. Leonar 
Bacon, D. D., of New Haven, Ct. 


1. Rev. N. H. DOUBLEDAY, over the Ch, 
in Goshen, Ct. 


1. Mr. HENRY F. HYDE, over the Ch. in 
West Woodstock, Ct. Sermon by Prof. 
Robert G. Vermilye, D. D., of East Wind- 
sor. Ordainin, hy 3 by Rev. Wm. W. 
Davenport, of West Killingly. 
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June 1. Rev. WM. N. BACON, over the Ch. in 


Shoreham, Vt. Sermon by Pres. Benjamin 
Labaree, of Middlebury College. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Cephas Kent, of Ripton. 


8. Mr. DELAVAN L. LEONARD, to the 
Gospel Ministry, in Litchfield, Ct. Sermon 
by Rev. David Murdock, of New Milford. 
ri Prayer by Rev. Hermon L, Vaill, 
0. le ” 


Pastors Dismissed. 


March 22, 1864. Rev. WM. W. PARKER, from 


“ 


“ 


“ 


the Ev. Ch, in East Cambridge, Ms. 


23. Rev. NATHANIEL P. BAILEY, from 
the Ch. in Painesville, O. 


25. Rev. AUSTIN HAZEN, from the Ch. 
in Norwich, Vt. 


29. Rev. ORIN F. OTIS, from the Ch. in 
Chepachet, R. I. 


April Ss Rev. JOHN HASKELL, from the Ch. 


“cc 


May 


n Raynham, Ms. 


13. Rev. CALVIN GRANGER, from the 
Ch. in Middletown, Vt. 


20. Rev. THOS. DAGGETT, from the Ch. 
in Groveland, Ms. 


20. Rev. JOHN C. HOLBROOK, D.D., 
from the Ch. in Dubuque, Iowa. 


4. Rev. WM. F, LEONARD, from the Ch. 
in Dana, Ms. 


4. Rev. SERENO D. CLARK, from the 
Ch. in Sunderland, Ms. 


10. Rev. EDWIN C. BISSELL, from the 
Ch, in Westhampton, Ms. 


10. Rev. JOHN C. PAINE, from the Ist 
Ch. in Gardiner, Ms. 


June 1. Rev. J. W. SESSIONS, from the Ch. in 


West Woodstock, Ct. 


8. Rev. HORATIO BARDWELL, D. D., 
from the Ch. in Oxford, Ms. 


— — Rev. D. H. BLAKE, from the Ch. in 


Princeton, Ill. 


— — .Rev. E. JUDSON ALDEN, from the Ch. 


in Sycamore, Ill. 


— — Rev. SAM’L. G. WRIGHT, from the Ch. 


in Galena, Ill. 


— — Rev. FLAVEL BASCOM, from the Ch. 


in Dover, Ill. 


— — Rev. U. W. SMALL, from the Ch. in 


Sterling, Ill. 


Ministers Married, 


April 6, 1864. In Brattleboro’, Vt., Rev. WM. 
P 


a“ 


May 


ATTON, D.D., of New Haven, Ct., to 
Mrs, EMILY O. HAYES. 


19. In Sheldon, Vt., Rev. CHAS. DUREN, 
of Vershire, to Mrs. SARAH W. ATHER- 
TON, of S. 


22. In Bolton, Ms., Rev. J. F. DUDLEY, 
of St. Paul, Minn., to Miss JESSIE D. 
GRASSIE, of B. 


2. In Wellfleet, Ms., Rev. GEORGE F. 
WALKER, to Miss MARY A. K., daughter 
of the late Simeon Atwood of W. 
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May =. Peterboro’, N. H., Rev. GEO. DUSTIN 
‘0 Miss SARAH L. "NICHOLS, both of P. 


a UlLEn re rt, Ms., Rev. HENRY 
E. BUTLER rad Jap to Miss CAR- 
RIE S. RANKIN, of ° 


“19. In Medfield, Ms., eat JAMES LAU- 
RIE, of Jacksonville, Ill., to Miss SARAH 
B. FISKE, of M 


DBlinisters Deceased. 


Mar. 9, 1864. In North sa 783 a 2 Mee JON- 

ATHAN KING, aged 76 

“ 21. In Marshalltown, ey Rev. E. J. 
BOARDMAN, formerly of Randolph, Vt., 
aged 73 years. 

“ 25. In Brodkl Hon. and Rev. 
OWEN LOVEJOY. ef 53 years. 

‘¢ 25. In South Fe Me., Rev. ALANSON 
SOUTHWORT 
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Mar. 27. InGilsum, N. H., Rev. EZRA ADAMS, 
aged 55 years. 
« 31. In Westminster, Ct., Rev. REUBEN 
S. HAZEN, aged 73 years. 


April 6. In South Norwalk, Ct., Rev. SYLVA- 
NUS HAIGHT, aged 88 years. ' 


“ 16. InSt, Catherines,C. W., Rev. HIRAM 
WILSO. 


“ 18. In Geneva, N. Y., Rev. IRA INGRA- 
HAM, aged 72 years. 


“ 21. In Key West, Fla., Rev. JAMES H 
SCHNEIDER, Chaplain of 2nd U. S. Col- 
ored Regiment. 


May 11. In Westhampton, Ms., Rev. JONA- 
THAN JUDD, aged 49 years. 


“ 22. In Fredericksburg, Va., Rev. SAMUEL 
FISK, Pastor of the Ch. in Madison, Ct., 
aged 35 years. 

June 6. In Ledyard, Ct., Rev. TIMOTHY TUT- 
TLE, aged 82 years. 
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BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Business Meeting 
of the American Congregational Union was 
held at the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday, May 12, 1864, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The President, Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. 
D., was in the chair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer, by the Rev. Robert C. 
Learned of Plymouth, Conn. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Trus- 
tees was read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

[See page 310.] 

On motion of Rev. D. hebddiite: the Re- 
port of the Board of Trustees was accepted. 

The Annual Report of the Treasurer was 
read by N. A. Calkins. [See page 307.] 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from the Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., of 
Illinois, giving an account of his reception 
as delegate to the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. 

The following were duly elected as officers 
of the American Congregational Union, for 
the ensuing year, viz: 


President, 
Rev. LEONARD BACON, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 


Vice Presidents, 
Hon. BRADFORD R. Woop, Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. GEORGE SHEPARD, D. D., Bangor, Me. 
Rev. MARK HOPKINS, D. D., Williamstown, Ms. 
Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Cambridge, Ms. 
Rey. CHARLES WALKER, D. D., Pittsford, Vt. 





Hon. ARISTARCHUS CHAMPION, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. H. D. KITCHEL, D. D., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. T. M. Post, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. EDWARDS A. PARK, D. D., Andover, Ms. 

Rev. 0. E. DAGGETT, D. D., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Rev. WM. PATTON, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 

Rev. JONATHAN LEAVITT, D. D., Providence, R. 
I. 

Rev. 

Rev. 


J. M. STURTEVANT, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
J. H. LINSLEY, D. D., Greenwich, Ct. 

Rev. H. M. Storrs, Cincinnati, O. 

Rev. B. P. STONE, D. D., Concord, N. H. 

S. B. GOoKINS, Esq., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rev. T. WICKES, Marietta, O. 

Rev. JuLius A. REED, Davenport, Iowa. 
ABNER KINGMAN, Esq., Boston, Ms. 

Hon. W. A. BUCKINGHAM, Norwich, Ct. 


Trustees. 

Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., Rev. W. Ives 
Budington, D. D., Rev. Milton Badger, D. D., 
Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Henry C. Bowen, 
Alfred S. Barnes, William Allen, N. A. Calkins, 
Robert D. Benedict, Wm. G. Lambert, Rev. Wm. 
R. Tompkins, Rev. Edward Taylor, Rev. John 
M. Holmes, Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, James W. Elwell, 
S. Nelson Davis, Walter T. Hatch, Adon Smith, 
George S. Coe, Charles Gould, Albert Woodruff. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. ISAAC P, LANGWORTHY. 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 
N. A. CALKINS. 


Office, Room 49 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York. 


Theodore Tilton, Esq., offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which, after remarks by Rev. 
Isaac P. Langworthy, Henry C. Bowen, Esq., 
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Theodore Tilton, Rev. Lewis Pennell, Rev. 
Dr. Badger, Rev. Wm. R. Tompkins, and 
the President, was adopted : 


Whereas, There is reason to believe, from 
a communication referred to in the Report 
of the Trustees, which has been presented, 
that a Congregational Church might be suc- 
cessfully established in the City of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which, from its signal position 
and peculiar opportunity for usefulness, 
would exert a wide influence, both for the 
general progress of the gospel, and for the 
special interest of the Congregational polity, 
therefore 

Resolved, That the subject of establishing 
a Congregational Church in the City of 
Washington, D. C., be recommended to the 
attention of the Trustees of the American 
Congregational Union. 


John Edmonds, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
gave an interesting statement relative to the 
recent movements to organize three Congre- 
gational Churches in that city. 

Adjourned. 


N. A. CALKINS, Recording Secretary. 





The Social Re-union of the American 
Congregational Union was held in the even- 
ing of Thursday, May 12th, in the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. Prayer 
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was offered by the Rev. Edward Taylor of 
Brooklyn. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher made 
a brief address of welcome, and introduced 
Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven, 
Ct., as President for the evening, who made 
an address, and was followed by Rev. Messrs. 
Cuyler and Hastings of Brooklyn, George 
Thompson, Esq., of England, and Rev. E. 
N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston, Mass. The 
speaking was of a high order, and was duly 
appreciated by a large and intelligent audi- 
ence. It was interspersed with spirited and 
appropriate singing, and the meeting was al- 
together an exceedingly pleasant and suc- 
cessful one. 





A public meeting of the Union was held 
in Mount Vernon Church, Boston, May 25, 
at 3 o’clock, Pp. M.; Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., 
of Albany, presiding. Rev. Dr. Putnam of 
Middleboro’, Mass., offered prayer. A state- 
ment of the doings and wants of the Union 
was given by the Corresponding Secretary. 
Addresses were made by Dr. Palmer, Rev. 
G. S. F. Savage of Chicago, IIl., Rev. E. 
Taylor of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. E. N. 
Kirk of Boston. The services were well 
received by a good audience. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


American Congregational Union in account with N. A. Calkins, Treasurer. DR. 








May 1, 1864. To appropriations paid as follows, 
viz: 

To Cong. Ch. at Oxford, Me. $50 00 
“ 


“Troy, Vt. 250 00 
ba “ §. Natick, Mass. 150 00 
= “© Middle Granville, 
N.Y, 150 00 
rs “  Muskegan, Mich. 500 00 
* Coal Spring, Ind. 300 00 
6 “Peru, Ill. 300 00 
“ “© Danby, Ill. 200 00 
- “Lincoln, Ill. 500 00 
e “Danvers, ill. 250 00 
ig “Boscobel, Wis. 210 00 
” “Milwaukee, Wis. 500 00 
= “Evansville, Wis. 150 00 
bi Stoughton, Wis. 440 00 
“3 “Medford, Min. 228 00 
o “ . Pine Cr’k, Iowa, 150 00 
% “Burr Oak, “ 250 00 
e “Eddyville, “ 400 00 
* ** Dayton, Ohio, 300 00 


s “ Waukarusa, Ks, 125 00 





To Freedmen’s churches at Law- 
rence and Waukaruéa, Kansas, 
from special donations, 1,200 00 





6,603 00 
To Salary of Cor. Secretary, 2,000 00 
* travelling exp. of Cor. Sec. 239 48 


“ Postage & Stationery “ 24 52 
“ Postage & Stationery: of Rec. 

Sec. and Treas, 9 94 
* Rent of rooms for office, 400 00 


“ Fuel, light, & office expenses, 37 05 
“ Annual Reports, Circulars, Re- 
ceipts, etc. 26 68 
** Subscriptions to Cong. Quar. 68 00 
“ Filling up Life Member’s cer- 
tificates, 2 88 
“« Expenses of Public Meeting 
in Boston, 3 00 
— 2,811 55 
Balance in Treasury, May 1, 1864, 11,981 77 


$21,396 32 
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By balance in Treasury, May 1, 1863, 
“ contributions from Maine: 
East Sumner, Cong. Church, $4 00 
Lowell, Rev. Joseph Smith, 10 00 
Wells, Rev. J. B. Cook, 5 00 
Saco, O. S. Ward, Esq., 2 00 
By contributions from New Hampshire: 
Nashua, St. Paul’s Church, 45 78 
“ BR. W. Lane, 3 00 
Dunbarton, Cong. Church, 10 50 
Swanzey, * 3 33 
Great Falls, ist ‘ 5 90 
Keene, Isaac Rand, 50 00 
Pembroke, Mrs. C. Stevens, 2 00 
* Mrs. F.H. Putnam, 2 00 
By contributions from Vermont : 
Pittsford, Cong. Church, 13 00 
St. Albans, ist ‘ 25 00 
Castleton, 33 09 
Brattleboro’, $2 00 
West “ 13 26 
Coventry, 7 30 
- Dea. Seth R. Cowles, 1 00 
= J. W. Mussey, 1 00 
i Rev. Pliny H. White, 1 00 
Orleans County Conference, 8 70 
Montpelier, Chas. Bowen, Esq., 3 00 
Tabor, Cong. Church, 6 00 
Lunenburg, ‘ 4 00 
By contributions from Massachusetts : 
W. Amesbury, Cong. Ch. ite 51 75 
Chicopee, ist 47 02 
id 3d 70 20 
med Falls, 2d 23 86 
Springfield ‘South 222 62 
1st 91 77 
“ 26 00 
“ Luther Bliss, Esq., 8 00 
ona Shawmut Ch. & Soc., 813 09 
Berkeley st. “ 83 21 
Phillips o 104 60 
Estate of G.S. Lowe, 890 00 
Abner Kingman, Esq., 200 00 
N. Manning, | 6 00 
Rev. H.B.Hooker, D.D., 25 00 
Friends, 55 00 
East Boston, Friend, 50 00 
Chelsea, Winnisimmet Cong. 
Ch. and Soc., 128 88 
Rev. I.P. Langworthy, 200 00 
Broadway Cong. Ch. & 
Society, 135 00 
Miss M.1I.Chittenden, 3 00 
Mrs. Cynthia Powers, 2 00 
Mrs. C. F. Dole, 1 00 
Dedham, ist Cong. Ch. & Soc., 72 27 
South Danvers, ‘“ we! 27 13 
Newton, Eliot . “ - 119 20 
West Newton, 2d “ ” 115 00 
Charlestown, Winthrop ‘“ 207 00 
Warren, Cong. Ch. and Soc., 61 00 


$6,639 30 





Marlboro’, Cong. Ch. and Soc., 30 00 
Brookfield, ‘“ m 27 13 
West Brookfield, D.S. Stebbins, 1 00 
Worcester, Old South Ch. & Soc., 60 00 
aa Central 2 101 74 
+ A Soldier’s wife, 3 00 
od D. Whitcomb, Esq., 300 00 
Florence, A. Lyman Williston, 100 00 
Westfield, 2d Cong. Ch. & Soc., 11 48 
vig Dea. C. A. Jessup, 5 00 
" Miss P. C. Streeter, 1 00 
Westboro’, Evang. Ch. * Soc., 40 50 
Essex, Cong. 27 84 
South Hadley, m 21 25 
Northampton, ist “ 79 25 
North Andover, “ 17 71 
Andover, Rev. J. Emerson, 10 00 
ei Mrs, Justin Edwards, 
Chesterfield, Cong. Ch. & Soc., 
Reading, Bethesda - 
Roxbury, Eliot ‘i 
Somerville, Cong. os 
Walpole, Trinity x 
W. Roxbury, S. Evang. 
Winchester, Cong. si 
Salem, South “ a 
“* Tabernacle = 
«Dea. N. C. Robbins, 
Sharon, Cong. Ch. & Soc., 
Whately, “ bad 
E. Abington, “ Ag 
. A. Curtis, Esq., 100 00 
New Bedford, Whitefield Cong. 
Church and Society, 50 00 
Newburyport, Prospect st. Ch. 
and Society, 64 00 
Newburyport, N. G. Bassett, 5 00 
Lowell, Appleton st. Ch. & Soc., 17 65 
Monson, Cong. Ch. & Soc., 17 07 
“Dea. A. W. Porter, 10 00 
“Friend, 4 00 
Leominster, Evang. Ch. & Soc., 14 50 
Braintree & Weymouth, Cong. 
Church and Society, 15 18 
Byfield, Cong. Ch. & Soc., 4 35 
Housatonic, “ = 5 27 
S. Deerfield, Monum’t Ch. & Soc., 10 00 
Mittineague, Cong. of: 5 00 
Nantucket, ist “ +4 8 00 
Hampshire County, friends, 658 40 
E. Hampton, Hon. 8S. Williston, 400 00 
Southbridge, T. Hartshorn’s est., 10 00 
Estate of Mr. Pease, late of Som- 
ers, 173 35 
Athol, T. H., 10 00 
Gloucester Harbor, J. Baron, 6 00 
Shrewsbury, Mrs. Richardson, 5 00 
Williamsburg, H. Stearns, Esq., 5 00 
Pittsfield, Ambrose H. Cadwell, 2 00 
Fitchburg, M. A. R., 2 00 
S. Weymouth, Mrs. E.L. Torrey, 5 00 
Ware, Mrs. A. E. P. Perkins, 2 00 
Stowe, Mrs. S. H. Murdock, 1 00 
Leverett, Mrs. L. M. Southmayd, 1 00 
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Sherburne, Friend, 1 00 Albany, Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc., 106 35 
— 6,833 04 «Rev. David Dyer, 5 00 
By contributions from Rhode Island: Canandaigua, ist Cong. Ch. and 
Providence, High st. Cong. Ch. Society, 65 32 
and Society, 151 75 Warsaw, Ist Cong. Ch. & Soc., 44 64 
Providence, A. E. Tenny, 5 00 Franklin, ney ote 26 50 
Great Barrington, Cong. Church, 51 00 Middletown, Ist “ 20 86 
— Morrisania, “ ‘“ 3 00 
By contributions from Connecticut : Greenpoint, J. Patterson, 10 00 
Windsor Locks, Cong.Ch.& Soc., 62 29 Schenectady, Rev. C. Redfield, 5 00 
East Windsor, big se 15 75 Gloversville, Mrs. M. A. Hosmer, 5 00 
Farmington, ist * 54 23 Fredonia, Miss M. L. Stevens, 2 00 
Norwalk, 1st si 172 37 Castile, Friend, 2 00 
= South Perry, al 2 00 
New London, ist ‘“ Ogdensburg, Dea. Wm. Briggs, 2 00 
se: 2d 6 Broadalbane, Dea. J.Sumner, 1 00 
Norwich, 2d a Johnstown, S. W. Clark, Esq., 1 00 
“1st “ — 1,516 66 
- Broadway “ By contributions from New Jersey: 
New Haven, ist « : Orange, Orange Valley Cong. 
a North = Church and Society, 57 70 
« “Chapel st. ‘ Orange, Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, 1 00 
ss Wn. Johnston, Esq., 30 00 Jersey City, Ist Cong. Ch. and 
u Mr. & Mrs. E. Atwater, 15 00 Society, 179 56 
Hartford, Hon. Calvin Day, 50 00 
e Geo. W. Root, Esq., 25 00 By contributions from Pennsylvania: 
a J.R. Goodwin, Esq., 10 00 Philadelphia, J. Smith, Esq., 500 00 
sod North Ch. and Soc., 83 81 - “Ss. BY” 50 00 
Collinsville, Cong. Ch. * Soc., 14 00 Pittsburg, Welch Cong. ny 12 00 
Bloomfield, as 15 32 Le Raysville, 20 00 
Griswold, xia 24 00 = 
Monroe, “ 5 00 By contributions from Ohio: 
Greenwich, 2d 66 00 Waynesville, Approp’n refunded 
Waterbury, ist 90 28 from a disbanded Cong. Ch. 100 00 
si oa ** 37 89 Oberlin, ist Cong. Ch. & Suc., 35 24 
ae Mrs. M. Partridge, 5 00 nee seed 28 00 
Milford, Rev. J. Brace,D.D., 5 00 Cleveland, Loyal Wilcox, Esq., 100 00 
Ledyard, Mrs. Sally Smith, 5 00 Wellington, Cong. Ch. & Soc., 30 00 
Vernon, Individuals, 16 00 * Free Ch. appropria- 
Stamford, Cong. Ch. and Soc., 103 00 ation refunded, 300 00 
- A Friend, 20 00 Springfield, 1st Cong. rea 5 00 
W. Meriden, Cong. baa & Soc., 175 00 Olive Green 4 10 
Bethel, = 25 00 Marietta, i 8 00 
Danbury, 52 00 Madison, Rev. C. W. Torrey, 5 00 
Middlebury, 5 52 “Nathaniel Blakely, 5 00 
New Britain, 1st 25 00 Toledo, Edson Allen, 2 00 
Birmingham, 24 85 Norwalk, E. C. Cooke, 100 
N. Guilford, Sab. Sch., Cong. Ch., 2 50 — 
Guilford, Cong. Ch. and Soc., 80 00 By contributions from Michigan: 
Cornwall, see As 8 00 Collections from several Chhs., 
Westport, Rev. C.D. Kinney, 1 00 by Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D.D., 159 00 
Willimantic, Sab. Sch., Cong. Ch., 8 00 Kalamazoo, Cong. Ch. & Soc., 54 43 
— 2,416 7 Galesburg, ist “ 10 2 
By contributions from New York: Collection from several Cong. 
New York, Broadway Taber- Churches in Michigan, 15 00 
nacle Church, $500 46 Clinton, Union Ch. and Soc., 4 00 
N. Y., J. H. Johnston, Esq., 200 00 Vernon, Cong. = 5 00 
** Charles Gould, Esq., 25 00 Hillsdale, J. A. V. V. 5 00 
“ Wm. C. Gilman, Esq., 25 00 Lincoln, Friend, 1 00 
“ Rev. Milton Badger, D.D., 1 00 — 
«  “ Theron Baldwin, 1 00 By contributions from Wisconsin: 
Brooklyn, Clinton South Cong. Sun Prairie, Cong. Ch. 4 10 
Church and Society, 207 34 Westfield, i 170 
Brooklyn, Ch. of the Pilgrims, 201 77 Caledonia, ‘i 2 35 
Williamsburg, N. Eng. Ch., 53 42 —_— 
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By contributions from Jowa: Morris, Cong. Church, 5 00 
Bradford, Cong. Ch. 6 00 Victoria, a6 1 50 
Clay, 5s 3 00 Lyndon, “ 6 80 
Leonora, ” 1 00 Pittsfield, ‘“ 5 00 
Dubuque, Rev, J. C. Holbrook, 1 00 Morton, ee 3 50 
—- 11 00 Onarga, sed 5 35 
By contributions from Minnesota : Hoyleton, “ 440 
Winona, Cong. Ch. 15 00 Polo, r 2 40 
Wabasha, aad 5 00 Henry, s 3 00 
— 20 00 Durand, * 3 00 
By contributions from Jllinois : Lockport, ‘“ 2 35 
Chicago, New England Ch. 95 40 Wayne, Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 1 00 

«1st Cong. Ch. & Soc., 78 85 — 654 81 

“Plymouth nae 14 00 By contributions from Kansas: 

“ Rev. J. E. Roy, 1 00 Atchison, Cong. Church, 5 00 
Princeton, 1st Cong. Ch. raping 171 92 Ossawottamie, ‘ 4 00 
Galesburg, 1st . 54 70 — 9 00 
Rockford ode hess 15 74 By contributions from Nebraska: 

Woodburn, ce FA 28 00 Omaha City, Rev. Reuben Gay- 
Lisbon, ah a hee 20 00 lord and wife, 2 00 
Chesterfield, . 10 00 Brownville, Appropriation re- 
Granville, oer 20 20 funded, 300 00 
Elmwood, me att 10 00 302 00 
Albion, Trinity Oe 10 00 Cardiff, England: Chas. D. Cleveland, 10 00 
Danvers, < * 9 00 Paris, France: Mrs. Peter Clarke, 250 00 
Peru, $6. 066 9 00 Mendocino, California: Friend, 5 00 
Ottowa, Plymouth “ ‘“ 7 00 *‘ Poor Man’s Offering,” 2 00 
Hamilton & Montebello, Cong. “ For Freedmen’s Church,” 10 00 

Ch. and Soc., 10 00 Mass. Soldier of the Potomac 
Collections by Rev. W. E. Hol- Army, 50 

yoke, 30 00 — 850 
Vermont, Cong. Ch. and aes, 3 30 From Interest on Balance in Treasury, 451 83 
El Paso, * 4 00 “Sale of Year Book, 9 44 
Chandlerville, “ nd 6 00 Total Resources for the year ending 
Tremont, “ “ 3 40 May 1, 1864, 21,396 32 








NEw YORK, May 11, 1864. We have examined the above account, and find it correct. 


WM. G. LAMBERT, | uditore, 
A. 8, BARNES, 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Tue Trustees of the American Congrega- 
tional Union, in presenting their Eleventh 
Annual Report, have, for the first time, to re- 
cord the death of one of their own number. 
Wm. C. Gilman, Esq., departed this life 
June 6, 1864. He was an early and devoted 
friend to the objects of this organization, and, 
as a Trustee from the beginning, gave his 
uniform attendance at the regular meetings 
of the Board, together with his clear and 
discriminating views and sound judgment 
upon all questions under consideration, than 
which none had greater influence in deter- 
mining subsequent action. He is greatly 
missed and lamented here, as he must be in 
every circle which he graced but to honor. 

The work of the Trustees for the year just 
closed has been prosecuted in hope and with 


encouraging success. The receipts have been 
larger than in any previous year, amounting 
to fourteen thousand seven hundred fifty- 
seven dollars and two cents, against ten 
thousand eight hundred twenty-six dollars 
and twenty-eight cents the previous year, and 
seven thousand five hundred thirty-five dol- 
lars and twenty-four cents the year preceding 
that, or the first year of the war. There was 
in the treasury at the commencement of the 
last year, May 1, 1863, an unappropriated bal- 
ance of six thousand six hundred thirty-nine 
dollars and thirty cents, making the available 
resources of the year twenty-one thousand 
three hundred ninety-six dollars and thirty- 
two cents. 

Of this amount six thousand six hundred 
and three dollars have been paid “ in last 
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bills” on twenty-one houses of worship, in 
sums and at places found in the Treasurer’s 
report. 

The Treasury is pledged to twenty-two 
churches, now in the process of building, in 
the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

There has also been paid in salary to the 
Corresponding Secretary, for his travelling 
expenses, — now higher than ever before — 
for stationery, postage, room rent, for sub- 
scribers to the Congregational Quarterly, on 
pledging and taking collections for our 

‘ Church-building work, and for other inci- 
dental expenses, the sum of two thousand 
eight hundred eleven dollars and fifty-five 
cents. Leaving an unappropriated balance 
in the Treasury May 1, 1864, of four thou- 
sand nine hundred eighty-one dollars and 
seventy-seven cents. But this small amount 
is really wanted in so many directions that 
it is not easy to discriminate when all are so 
needy. 

The 24th of December, 1862, we paid one 
hundred fifty dollars on the house of worship 
for the Freedman’s Congregational Church 
at Lawrence, Kan. August 11, 1863, we 
paid one hundred and twenty-five dollars last 
bills on the house of worship for the Con- 
gregational Church at Wakarusa, Kan. The 
infamous Quantrell, and his no less infamous 
horde, in their murderous raid upon Law- 
rence last autumn, burnt both these sanctua- 
ries, besides taking the lives of some of the 
members of these churches, and destroying 
very much of their property. It was impos- 
sible for them to rebuild, and yet they never 
needed their religious homes so much. On 
the presentation of their distressed and im- 
poverished condition by the Rev. R. Cordley 
of Lawrence, who had been the foster father 
of both these religious enterprises, to our 
Secretary, he immediately published a brief 
statement of the case in some of our papers, 
and asked for especial contributions to re- 
build those two places of worship. And 
though the cost, owing to the great rise in 
the price of materials and labor, has been more 
than double what was at first estimated, we 
are happy to say that a trifle more than the 
twelve hundred dollars, which was paid from 
our Treasury, was contributed by individuals 
for this specific purpose ; in a number of in- 
stances, the large amounts sent, were accom- 
panied by the offer of more if needed, and 
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with the charge that ‘the houses be re-built 
without laying a straw’s weight of the bur- 
den upon a single member of the suffering 
churches.” This is a new experience to this 
Board, and it is most devoutly to be desired 
that it may never be repeated. 

As must be apparent to all, there is an ir- 
repressible call for larger appropriations than 
heretofore, owing solely to the great rise in 
the prices of all building materials and of 
labor. Five hundred dollars now will not go 
farther to complete a house of worship than 
three hundred dollars did two or three years 
ago. Besides this, the strength of many of 
these always feeble churches is now reduced 
from one-fourth to one-half by the drafts for 
the war. Every little Church has its repre- 
sentative or representatives on the battle- 
field, and not a man is withheld who is able 
to bear arms. And this makes the necessity 
for a sanctuary all the greater, for only with 
this indispensable help to a congregation can 
the little Church continue to exist. Larger 
and more numerous contributions are impe- 
riously needed to carry on this Church build- 
ing work, even on our present limited scale. 

But our field is rapidly widening as well as 
lengthening. The New England zone is be- 
coming broader from its base outward. In 
previous reports the Trustees have forewarn- 
ed their friends that the progress and success 
of the war would impose new and weighty 
obligations upon the real friends of Christian 
and civil liberty to follow in the wake of the 
army, and to keep even step with the emi- 
grating thousands into the more genial South, 
and establish among them the sanctuary and 
the school-house, as a foundation of those 
institutions which necessarily embrace, and 
must forever cherish the principles of Chris- 
tian and civil liberty. It is not proposed to 
be FOREGOING, but accompanying or close 
following; not to anticipate providence, but 
to enter in at every open door; to meet the 
summons when it breaks upon our ears, and 
not, as hitherto, lag a hundred miles behind. 
This only is proposed, and this it is criminal 
recreancy not to do, especially at this crit- 
ical juncture. Know all men, especially 
all Congregational Churches, and more espe- 
cially all Congregational Ministers, that our 
receipts must be increased one hundred per 
cent. 

That the above suggestion of calls from 
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those sections where Congregational Church- 
es have been as scarce as equai rights and 
good schools, it should be stated that already 
steps have been and are being taken to form 
three Congregational Churches in a city where 
one year ago there was not one. Movements 
are in progress to establish soon a similar 
Church in a large city still further South. It 
may have been noticed that a Congregational 
Church of twenty-five members has recently 
been formed in Memphis, in Tennessee. New 
Orleans will have its Congregational Churcii- 
es by, if not before, our next anniversary, if we 
shall be ready to aid in erecting first sanctu- 
aries. For to these cities we must carry our 
Church-building work, or let the precious 
harvest waste. 

Our Secretary has just received a letter un- 

der date of April 23d, 1864, from a well- 
known clergymen recently from Connecticut, 
who says: “I have just been down to C— 
in K. county, Delaware, a station on the 
R. R. where there is the commencement of a 
village, with daily access to Philadelphia and 
New York by rail and boat. The natural 
advantages of the place are great, and prom- 
ise increasing prosperity. Slavery, with 
much else that is Delawarean, is dead. Only 
a few hundred slaves left, and these constant- 
ly diminishing. There are, already, about 
fifteen families (not native) on the spot, 
Christian, intelligent, and enterprising, and 
more expected soon. It must become a 
flourishing village in a few years. 
I have been repeatedly requested by the 
brethren there to take charge of Church op- 
erations. Contrary to my expectations, I 
find a decided preference for a Congregation- 
al Church, PROVIDED they can procure what 
pecuniary aid they may need, from Congrega- 
tional sources, to build a place of worship. 
Now, Bro. L., will not a few Congregational 
Churches at the North help to build a sanc- 
tuary for the first Congregational Church in 
Delaware ¢” 

Another letter, dated Washington, D. C., 
May 2d, 1864, and signed by five influential 
men, opens thus: “ At a meeting of Congre- 
gationalists held April 24th, 1864, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a Committee of 
Correspondence on the expediency and prac- 
ticability of establishing in this city a Church 
of our order. 

“We are aware that other efforts have 
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proved failures. But things are greatly 
changed now. This city, during the last 
three years, has been and is now fast filling 
up with people of northern origin, northern 
ideas and sympathies. Its population has 
doubled, and is now about 120,000. Of the 
new residents many ave Congregationalists 
by education and past associations, if not by 
conviction and preference. And some seven- 
ty or eighty have expressed a desire for the 
organization of a Church on the principles of 
the Pilgrims. Others, it is presumed, need 
only to see such an enterprise started under 
favorable auspices to lend it their sympathy 
and codperation: and brethren of other de- 
nominations, instead of frowning upon the 
effort, give us words of encouragement. It 
appears, therefore, to the subscribers, that the 
time has fully come for such an undertaking 
to begin. Ought not our doctrines and poli- 
ty to be represented in the capital of the na- 
tion where so many of the descendants of 
the Pilgrims are, and are likely to be gath- 
ered? And ought not this seat of law and 
government to be made a sort of basis for the 
diffusion of congregational ideas and influ- 
ences southward and southwest as that vast 
country opens and invites our occupancy.” 

With these facts before them can our 
churches be indifferent or slow to respond in 
substantial aid to our always too lean treasu- 
ry, and that, too, in amounts worthy them- 
selves, worthy the great work projected, wor- 
thy of Him whose stewards they are? It is 
certain that a most precious harvest will be 
wasted, if not soon garnered. These little 
flocks must be gathered into suitable folds 
or they scatter irrecoverably upon the moun- 
tains. We must urge with redoubled impor- 
tunity the great importance of collections in 
all our churches that take collections for any- 
thing. It is due Christ’s cause in the world. 
It is due our own great, vital principles. It 
is due our pious, self-denying parentage. 
Our own personal and denominational good 
demands it. Our suffering and bleeding 
country’s weal demands it no less.  Patriot- 
ism and Christianity unite in urging more 
efficiency in dotting every inhabited section 
of our broad, extended land with temples of 
Christian worship, into which the Home Mis- 
sionary may gather his congregation, and 
from which, by divine aid, he may reasonably 
hope to build up his Church. 
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BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of this body 
(until now the Congregational Library Associ- 
ation) was held in the Old South Chapel, 
Boston, on Tuesday, May 24, at 12 M., the 
President in the chair. Rev. E. Maltby of 
Taunton, offered prayer. The record of the 
last annual meeting was read and approved. 
The annual report of the Board of Directors 
was read and accepted (see below.) The 
Treasurer’s -report was read and accepted, 
(see below) it having been audited by the 
Finance Committee. The act passed by the 
Legislature, amending the charter of the As- 
sociation and changing its name to that of 
the American Congregational Association, 
was read and adopted by unanimous vote. It 
was also 

Voted, That it is necessary, in order to carry 
out the object of this association, to raise a 
fund of one hundred thousand dollars ($100,- 
000) more than one half of which is imme- 
diately needed, to place this association upon 
a firm footing, and enable it to realize, in 
part at least, the hope of its friends and 
members. 


Voted, That the Directors be requested to 
employ a financial agent to raise this fund, 
receiving subscriptions to be binding when 
fifty thousand dollars ($50,000,) shall have 
been subscribed. 


The Directors were then instructed to revise 
the By-laws, and make such arrangements for 
the next annual meeting as they shall deem 
most likely to be useful to the denomination. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
officers of the association for the coming 
year. 

President, 
Rev, WM. T. DWIGHT, D.D., Portland, Me. 


Vice Presidents. 
Rev. Jonn A. ALBRO, D. D., Cambridge, Ms. 

“« J. W. CHICKERING, D. D., Portland, Me. 
Hon. WILLIAM W. THOMAS, Portland, Me. 
Rey. NATHANIEL Bourton, D. D., Concord, N. H. 
Hon. WM. C. CLARKE, Manchester, N. H. 

Rey. SILAS AIKEN, D. D., Rutland, Vt. 
Hon. ERASTUS FAIRBANKS, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

“CALVIN Day, Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. THOMAS SHEPARD, D. D., Bristol, R. I. 
Hon. A. C. BARSTOW, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Ray PALMER, D, D., Albany, N. Y. 


WILLIAM ALLEN, Esq., New York City. 
Rev. J. D, BUTLER, Marietta, O. 
« P, R. HurRD, Romeo, Mich. 
“ §! C. BARTLETT, Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. CHARLES G. HAMMOND, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. N. A. HYDE, Indianapolis, Ind. 
“© J.J. MITER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
“ASA TURNER, Denmark, Iowa. 
“ HENRY WILKES, D. D., Montreal, Canada. 
Directors. 


JuLius A. PALMER, Esq., Boston. 

Rev. HENRY M. DEXTER, - 

GARDNER G. HUBBARD, Esq., “ 

ABNER KINGMAN, Esq., s 

Rev. RuFus ANDERSON, D. D., “ 

ALPHEUS HARDY, Esq., < 

Rev. A. C. THOMPSON, D. D.. Roxbury. 
“ HH. B. HooKER, D. D., Boston. 

Corresponding Secretary and Librarian. 

Rev, ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Chelsea. 


Recording Secretary. 
Rev. H. M. DEXTER, Boston. 
Treasurer. 
JAMES P, MELLEDGE, Esq., Cambridge. 
Adjourned. 
H. M. DEXTER, Ree. Sec. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tue Directors of this Association present 
the following Annual Report. For satisfac- 
tory reasons no financial agent has been em- 
ployed during the past year, and hence very 
little has been added to the funds of this 
Association. Our present Corresponding 
Secretary and Librarian, from his other en- 
gagements, can give no time to the work of 
securing funds. Our present financial con- 
dition will be seen from the Treasurer’s Re- 
port, 

The Library has received some valuable 
acquisitions. The Librarian, from his appeals 
through the Congregational Quarterly, and 
from his frequent visits to Pastor’s Libraries, 
has gathered three hundred and twenty-two 
bound volumes, and fifteen thousand three 
hundred and twenty-one quarterlies, sermons, 
annual reports, and other pamphlets. From 
duplicates thus accumulated he has been able 
to make some quite large and valuable ex- 
changes, and from the sale of a considerable 
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number has secured a small sum for binding 
purposes. He gathered from many and dis- 
tant sources a duplicate set, complete, of the 
Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, of the 
Panoplist, of the Missionary Herald and of 
all the Reports of the A. B. C. F. M., sev- 
enty-five volumes, for which a friend paid 
him one hundred dollars, which is almost a 
clear gift to this Library ; and these volumes 
are now on their way to the Library of Iowa 
College, an invaluable gift to that institution, 
and will be precious missionary seed in that 
fertile region. A few direct but small pres- 
ents to the Library for binding purposes have 
been received. . Some waste paper has been 
disposed of, furnishing a few dollars with 
which to make some changes in our shelf ac- 
commodations and to hire for a few weeks 
some extra help in sorting and arranging 
pamphlets, an important work not yet near 
complete. 

Last year’s Report gives 3,497 volumes in 
the Library, with 284 duplicates; a total of 
8,781 volumes. There are now on our shelves 
4,098 bound volumes, and 320 duplicates, 
making a total of 4,427 volumes, an increase 
of 667 volumes, many of which are of great 
value, but these are only a small part of what 
should be received, and would be were this 
Association on such a pecuniary basis as its 
importance and position demand. No one 
not practically acquainted with the work of 
“ making brick without straw” can estimate 
the difficulty of securing this little addition 
to the Library. Of pamphlets, we have prob- 
ably over 40,000, notwithstanding the num- 
bers that have been bound and exchanged for 
bound volumes — a net increase of more than 
8,000 during the past year. For these this 
Board is indebted to a very large number of 
donors, representing nearly every free State 
in the Union. And of these there are now 
513 volumes ready and suffering to be bound, 
awaiting only the means to bind them. 

The subject of a change of name, and of 
the enlargement of the charter of this As- 
sociation has, for the last two years, been 
discussed by this Board. At an especial 
meeting held November 25, 1863, an able 
report was read, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to petition the Legislature for an 
Act in accordance with the recommendations 
of that report, and the following bill has just 
been received, viz.:— 
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“Sec. 1. The Congregational Library 
Association is hereby authorized to change 
its name, and to take the name of the AMERI- 
CAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


“Sgc.2. In addition to the powers here- 
tofore granted said corporation, it is hereby 
authorized to do such acts as may promote 
the interest of Congregational churches by 
publishing works; by furnishing libraries 
and pecuniary aid to parishes, churches, and 
Sabbath schools; by promoting friendly in- 
tercourse and codperation among Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches, and with other 
denominations; and by collecting and dis- 
bursing funds for the above objects. 


“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon 
its passage.” 

The new name more nearly represents the 
ideal of this Association than the old. While 
a Library is a necessary and leading object 
with its friends, it is by no means an exclu- 
sive object. As an association of affiliated 
Christian men, representing so large a broth- 
erhood of churches, having no other ecclesi- 
astical ties than the voluntary and fraternal, 
there needs to be, very much needs to be, 
not only a center, a home, where there may 
be frequent, at least annual, family gather- 
ings, and where our denominational interests 
may be talked over, but the executive officers 
of such an association need other lines of 
communication with the churches, than those 
a mere library would afford. Indeed, to 
secure it, of such materials as are most desir- 
able here, this association should have such a 
connection with the pastors and churches as 
will identify them with the library and give 
them an interest in its welfare not otherwise 
possible. Hence the proposed enlargement 
of the basis of this Association. 

It is not suggested even that this Associa- 
tion enter upon any field of benevolent work 
now well and fully occupied by other socie- 
ties, or to add another to the annual calls 
upon our churches for contributions, but 
rather to open the way for some real, or at 
least nominal consolidation, or unification of 
existing societies, whose work could be more 
efficiently and economically promoted when 
thus united than now in their isolation. To 
secure this there must be a pecuniary basis 
that will give it the ability to stand and work 
alone, and thus, and thus only, is it in a con- 
dition to invite other organizations to its 
embrace. 

A beginning was made to raise twenty- 
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five thousand dollars, seven years since, by 
the Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D. D., and was 
prosecuted with his known skill and perse- 
verance, until the exceeding stringency of the 
money market, before the year closed, seemed 
to demand its suspension, when something 
less than ten thousand dollars had been se- 
cured. With this the estate on Chauncy 
street, now held by this organization, was 
purchased, at a costof twenty five thousand 
dollars. Necessary alterations were to be 
made, involving quite an outlay, to prepare 
this private residence for the tenants expected 
to occupy it. The rooms were soon rented 
on favorable terms, and the purchase promi- 
sed to be a good one. But the changes of 
financial centers, and the derangements su- 
perinduced by the war early in 1861, together 
with the failing health of Dr. Clark, prevent- 
ed farther collections and remunerative rents, 
so that the interest on mortgages, taxes, and 
necessary expenses, has exceeded the in- 
come, and still exceed it in a small annual 
sum; a state of things not longer to be toler- 
ated. The Directors are unanimous in the 
opinion that this estate had better be sold, 
when a good opportunity presents itself. The 
increase in the value of real estate in this 
section of the city has made the purchase a 
good one, and there is fair hope of a sale that 
will place the Treasury in as good a condition 
as it was when the purchase was made. 
Moreover, the Directors are satisfied that a 
location nearer where other Libraries are, or 
more especially where the offices of our own 
benevolent societies are, would much better 
accommodate the friends of this Association. 
They are also unanimous in the opinion that 
the time lias fully come when a vigorous and 
persevering effort should be made to raise a 
fund large enough to place this Association 
upon a fair working basis, large enough to 
enable it to meet the reasonable expectations 
of those who conceived and formed it. To 
meet these expectations, it should have a fire- 
proof building, properly located, and arrang- 
ed and furnished. This is indispensable. 
There are a number of very valuable private 
libraries, known to the Librarian, which 
would be donated in will, or at once, to this 
Library, if we had a safe building in which to 
keep them; and without such a building we 
cannot get them, nor are we quite sure of 
long keeping what we now have. 
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Then it must have a certain income large 
enough, at least, to sustain a Librarian, an 
assistant, a lady, and a boy, and this work- 
ing force would soon be too small. Then 
for fuel, insurance, taxes, stationery, postage, 
and the thousand and one other little ex- 
penses, provision must be made. Then for 
even very small purchases, and for binding 
and repairing pamphlets, serials, sermons, 
and old but valuable books, one thousand 
dollars a year is a pitiably small amount. 
Any one who will figure will see that a fund 
of thirty thousand dollars, or of fifty thousand 
dollars, will not give the necessary income, 
whether we build, buy, or hire our accommo- 
dations. It is the opinion of those who have 
thoroughly canvassed this subject that a sum 
not less than one hundred thousand dollars 
is absolutely needed, and needed now; and 
moreover, that it can be secured if the im- 
portance of the objects of this organization 
can be properly laid before the giving men 
and women of our churches. It cannot be 
that there are not one hundred men, loving 
the principles and polity of the Pilgrims, 
whom God has prospered, who would not 
give one thousand dollars a piece, or a thous- 
and who would not give one hundred dollars 
a piece, to secure a “ Congregational Home,” 
—a building, fire-proof, in Boston, though 
not for Boston alone, — central to those who 
come here for religious and business pur- 
poses ; a building in which shall be garnered 
and arranged accessibly, the remaining his- 
tories of the fathers of New England, the 
books, sermons, pamphlets, and other memo- 
rials that survive them ; together with all the 
books, paintings, prints or other memorials 
that will illustrate New England or national 
history, past, present, and future; a building 
which shall be an inviting home, a place where 
the Christian may feel at home, and which 
he may gain advantage by frequenting: a 
live piace, because the resort of living, acting 
men. Such a place, with much more that is 
attractive and useful in it, can be secured, 
and when secured would result in inestimable 
good to the cause of Christ as represented 
by the Congregational churches of America. 
It would be the resort of our ministry from 
all quarters. Pilgrims to our Jerusalem 
would come for a purpose then, and would 
not go necessarily away without finding what, 
alas! they now seek in vain. ; 
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And this business demands haste. Old 
books and pamphlets are fast passing away; 
very fast now, as there is such a demand for 
old paper. Now money is plenty and capital 
is seeking investment. Now, as never before, 
the principles of our Church polity are being 
inquired after, and a wide and inviting door 
is opening for the extension of these princi- 
ples, and the establishing of our churches in 
portions of our country where they have not 
been established. Now, as perhaps never be- 
fore, do our ministers need stronger social 
ties — more free communion one with another 
to compare views, to discuss topics of com- 
mon interest, to look together over their com- 
mon field of labor, and lay, together, larger 
plans for the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ. And at the same time, they should 
be where they can gather knowledge from 
the writings and experience of those who 
laid the foundations of the institutions under 
which they live. *The reasons are so many 
and so urgent as well as apparent, why this 
criminally neglected work should be done, 
and done now, that they need scarcely to be 
named in this report. The Directors wait 
only the hearty sanction and codperation of 
this Association to enter at once upon deci- 
sive efforts to make this organization a help 
and a credit to the descendants of the Pil- 
grims. The emigrants from New England, 
now residents in the Central and Western 
States, are very desirous of the establishment 
and enlargement of our Library. Since 
writing the above, our Corresponding Sec- 
retary has received a letter from a Congrega- 
tional minister in Ohio, in which the writer 
says, “I have filled up my barrel without 
getting in all I was intending to send. I 
presume I shall fill another in the course of 
ayear. ‘Too late!’ how often was this ex- 
clamation forced from me in some antiquarian 
and historical researches which I formerly 
made in New England. Iam compelled to 
repeat itnow. I called on the venerable Dr. 
—— hoping to secure a valuable contribution 
to your Library. Three years ago he had, in 
his house, fifty years careful accumulation of 
just such treasures as you want, and which 
you might have had for the asking, but they 
are gone. Much is irrecoverably lost, but 
persevere as you have begun, and you will 
reap results which will both gratify and sur- 
prise you; for you will often be amazed, 
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like the prophet in the valley of Hinnon, 
to see, ‘the bones come together, bone to 
its bone.’” 

Another, under date of May 16th, writes: 
“T see that I might have helped you very 
essentially, in perfecting your list of periodi- 
cals and reports, if my attention had been 
called to it at an earlier day. I hope the 
contents of the box will be acceptable, and 
to some extent useful. By making known 
your wants in the Quarterly, you have adopt- 
ed the true method of gathering up the per- 
iodicals, reports, sermons, ete. Much success 
in your good work.” Such testimony comes 
from many places. The pressing want of 
such a library as is proposed, is more and 
more felt, and the difficulty of securing it is 
every day increasing. In many instances, it 
is now “too late” to obtain the carefully 
garnered treasures of fifty years accumula- 
tion, which could have been had for the ask- 
ing. Still there are many left, and it is high 
time an every way suitable place for their 
reception were provided, and some body was 
in their quick pursuit. 4 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

I. P. LANGWORTHY, 


Librarian and Cor. Sec. 





ABSTRACT OF TREASURER’S REPORT. 
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May 22. Dr. 
To balance previous account, 1,270 93 
“ Interest on Mortgage notes, viz., 
Paid Geo. S. Dexter, 986 24 
“Daniel W. Job, 180 00-1,166 24 
Ks “ City Tax bill, 207 00 


ss “ Rev.I.P. Langworthy, for his 
services as Cor. Sec. and Li- 


brarian to March 1st, 150 00 
ni hire of boy, 143 67 
me ** Sundry items of repairs, 17 34 
“© Coal bill, 18 50 


“ Interest on temporary loan due Treas. 76 26 





$3,049 94 
SUPRA, Cr, 

By amount rents received, 1,575 00 
“« donations, 105 25 
* balance account to dr. of Treas., 1,369 69 

— $3,049 94 

To balance above account, $1,369 69 


E, and O. E, 
J.P. MELLEDGE, Treasurer. 
BosTon, MAY 23, 1864, 
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